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For the Weekly Magazine. 
REVIEW. 
Count Rumford’s Third Essay. 


Of Food, and particularly of Feeding 
the Poor. 

[Continued from page 99. } 
THE remaining part of this effay 
is of lefs importance than the fore- 
going. We have already dwelt fo 
copioufly on this work, that little 
will be faid on that which ftill re- 
mains to be noticed. We fhall over- 
look his commentaries upon cut paste 
or maccaroni. The ingredients are 
not cheap, nor the procefs eafy ; and 
it is not prepared by profefled cooks, 
in this country. 

Potatoes feem to be of chief value, 
but little new information is commu- 
nicated to American houfe-wives in 
this performance. The points, chiefly 
dwelt upon, is the boiling of potatoes 
and bringing them to table with the 
fkins on: when boiled it is recom- 
mended, to evaporate the moifture 
by replacing the veffel, in which they 
were boiled, over the fire. Receipts 
are likewife given for preparing pota- 
toes in puddings and dumplins. 

The preference is given to barley 
over wheat, as to its nutritioufnefs ; 
but it is chiefly recommended as the 
bafis of foups. Barley-meal may be 
ufed for this purpofe with as much 
benefit as pearl-barley, One ounce 
and a quarter of barley-flour, to one 
pint and a quarter of water, will 
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produce twenty ounces of foup; and 
this is a fufficient portion for one man. 

Samp, or the grain of Indian corn, 
boiled and peeled, is celebrated as 
favoury and nutritive. The prepa- 
ration is, however, tedious and com- 
plex. Soaking, for twelve hours, in 
a lixivium of water and wood-afhes, 
and, fubfequently, boiling it four 
times as long, are neceffary parts of 
this procefs. If grinding were an 
houfehold procefs, it might be doubted 
whether famp would not be prefer- 
able, in fimplicity and cheapnefs, to 
hafty pudding, but the invention of 
mills has greatly fimplified and expe- 
dited the pulverization of this grain. 
Some perfon perhaps may difcover 
more compendious and comprehenfive 
modes of making famp than are at 
prefent in ufe. 

Brown foup is a Bavarian difh. 
It confifts of butter and a little meal, 
fried, and afterwards diffolved in 
boiling water: It has little power of 
nourifhment, but it is infinitely to be 
preferred to tea, which is the darting 
of almoft all claffes. Tea is a perni- 
cious potion, corrigible only by a 
plentiful addition of milk, and fugar, 
and folid eatables. 

Rye-bread feems to be in bad re- 
pute in Great Britain. This preju- 
dice is thought by Count Rumford 
to be chiefly owing to imperfect pre- 
paration. Among the lower clafles, 
in Europe, it is the chief fpecies of 
bread. This circumftance attefts its 
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wholefomenefs, and the author refers 
us to tables and receipts, yet to be 
publifhed, for information on its 
comparative advantages in cookery. 

The great purpofe of thefe effays 
is to alleviate the miferies of the 
lower claffes of the people. It is 
impoflibie to fay how much this 
publication may promote this end. 
His exertions as the minifter of a 
defpotic prince, produced a confi- 
derable effect ; but it is likely that 
the deluge of war has {wept all traces 
of his inftitutions from the face of 
the earth: By delineating thefe efta- 
blifhments, and exemplifying the 
truth of his deductions by their fuc- 
cefs, he has done all that his fituation 
permits. 

Poverty is a difeafe that can be 
cured only by inveftigating and out- 
rooting the caufes by which it is ge- 
nerated. If thefe caufes be the de- 
fe&ts of the political conftitution, 
every remedy is ineffectual that ftops 
fhort of thefe. Perhaps the philan- 
thropift will derive more forrow from 
contemplating the tranfitorinefs of 
the author's improvements in Bava- 
ria, than from furveying their fhort- 


lived fuccefs, and defpair of confer- 
ring any benefit on nations who know 
no liberty among themfelves, and no 
equity in their conduc towards each 


other. PHILO. 


—a— 
For the Weekly Magazine. 


CHARCOAL, from its utility, has 
Jong been confidered as an object of 
the greateft confequence. 3 the 
prefent paper I propofe to treat of 
the advantages to be derived from it, 
in the ftructure of our fences, &c. by 
diminifhing the expence of frequent 
repair, or total renewal. 

The indeftructibility of charcoal is 
well known; in this refpe& it is at 
leaft equal, if not fuperior, to any 
other fubftance with which we are 
acquainted. The a@ion of air or 
water produces no effe€&t upon it; 
although it poffeffes a ftrong attrac- 


tion to moifture, which it abforbs 
from the air in confiderable quantity 
according to the experiments of © 
Bifhop Watfon. He found that, in 
a few days, twenty-five grains of 
walnut charcoal encreafed’ three 
grains, in weight, from this fource ; 
and that this abforption varies, ac- 
cording to the fpecies of charcoal 
employed. 

From this valuable property of in- 
deftructibility by air or water, it is 
not uncommon to char the bottoms 
of fitch pieces of wood or ftakes, as 
are to be placed under ground, or 
below the furface of water. In both 
thefe inftances a very confiderable 
improvement might, in my opinion, 
be made by charring, not only the 
lower part, but alfo the upper portion 
which is to remain expefed to the 
action of the air. 

This obfervation I mean to apply, 
in this place, more particularly to our 
post and rail fences, by recommend- 
ing in, every inftance, the post to be 
charred both adove and below, and 
alfo the razls or bars themfelves. In 
fact, if any part of the fence requires 
charring more than another, it is 
that, which is above the furface of 
the ground; here, it is more ex- 
pofed to the alternate ations of heat 
and cold, of moifture and drynefs, 
and of the air, than below; and 
hence it is, that, generally {peaking, 
when a poft is removed, that part 
which was below the furface is much 
firmer and Jefs injured than the por- 
tion which is immediately at the fur- 
face and above the earth. It is in- 
deed aftonifhing that the repeated ex- 
perience of the efficacy of charring 
the lower parts of thefe pofts, fhould 
never have led the farmer and others 
to extend the fame beneficial influ- 
ence to every other part ef the fence. 

At prefent, I believe, a fence after 
feven years is not worth much, owing 
to the great decay of the wood, ex- 
cepting the part below the ground, 
which pofbly may have been 
charred ; and which is as found as 
when firft funk. It muft then, I think, 
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firike every one, that by charring the 
whole fence, though it may add to 
the firft expence, yet it will amply re- 
pay itfelf by the greater length of 
time which it will laft. That time 
indeed is indefinite, for indepen- 
dently of accidents, from its great 
indeftruatibility, there is no reafon 
why it fhould not laft to the end of 
time. In the ruins of Herculaneum, 
deftroyed in the reign of Titus, or 
1719 years ago, charcoal has been 
found in a high {tate of prefervation. 

As the fhavings, &c. made in 
forming the rails and pofts may be 
employed in the operation of char- 
ring them, little or no expence, I 
imagine, would accrue. I fhall here 
fuggeft the propriety of making every 
rail as nearly of a fize as poffible, 
and of taking off as much as poffi- 
ble the bark and all the rougheft 
parts ; by which the charring will be 
rendered more uniform. The ends 
of the rail pofts fhould have a coat 
of charcoal formed upon them, as 
well as thofe parts of the fence where 
a lodgment of rain would probably 
take place, deeper than will be 
requifite elfewhere. 

In fixing the rails, I fhould think 
it would be more proper to place the 
broad part of the rail uppermoft, and 
the angle downwards; by which 
means no lodgment of rain can take 
place. An advantage alfo would be 
derived, by making the rail poft ter- 
minate in a point ; by which means 
the rain would run off as from a pent- 
houfe. 

In addition to the above impor- 
tant confiderations, for charring our 
fences, another ftill remains to be no- 
ticed ; which is, that charcoal is 
never attacked by infects ; and hence 
one great fource of the deftruction 
of our fences would be obviated, 
by preventing the injuries from this 
caufe, which, by giving lodgment to 
rain, &c. foon effect the decay. 

In, confequence of this exemption 
from the attacks of infeéts; I thall 
throw out a conjecture, that proba- 
bly in the culture of peach and other 
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fruit trees, which are fubje& to the 
ravages of the worm, much good 
might accrue by placing a body of 
powdered charcoal, fome inches 
thick, contiguous to the body of the 
tree, for at leaft fix inches below, and 
as many above the furface of the 
earth. As it ftrongly attraé&ts moif- 
ture from the air, it is poflible it 
might alfo benefit the tree from this 
fource. 

As fo many things have failed 
which have been recommended for 
the removal of thefe deftruétive crea- 
tures, I think it would at leaft be 
worth the trial by thofe whofe time &c. 
can be fpared for fuch experiments. 

Unfortunately there are but few 
of our farmers who do not attend 
more to the quantity than to the 
quality of their fruit. This might 
be obviated, I imagine, by premiums 
from our Agricultural Society for 
the dest and earliest fruits: The 
hope of reward fweetens labour ; 
and probably this hope, together 
with the emulation it would infpire, 
might be a means of begetting 
greater attention in the cultivation 
of fruit. It is by fuch judicious en- 
couragement that almoft every exotic 
fruit, in the higheft perfection, has 
now become tributary to the foil of 
Great Britain; which originally is 
faid to have produced nothing of its 
own but the floe and the crab. By 
this we may judge of the efficacy and 
utility of well-timed premiums and 
proper encouragement in perfécting 
the various purfuits of mankind. 

In a future paper I fhall throw 
together fome further obfervations 
on the great utility of this valuable 
article. Ce 

Phila. May 23, 1798. 
——— 
For the Weekly Magazine. 

ON THE CAUSES OF GRIEF- 


MY attention was lately attraéted 
by a female voice of lamentation, in 
the northern fuburbs of this city. 
Several perfons were collected by the 
fame curiofity, but none were able 
te 
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to inform.ime as to the caufe of this 
defpair. They were fertile, however, 
in conjectures. 

“ Perhaps one of her children has 
juft died,” cried one. 

“ Nay,” faid another, “ perhaps 
it was het darling child.” 

“ Aye,” cried a third, “ it is very 
likely ; but, maybap, it was the only 
child fhe had.” 

“ No caufe of forrow at all,” faid 
afourth. “ Better be without them, 
than with them thefe hard times. 
Ten to one but it died for want of 
food ; but that’s not it. More likely 
her hufband is fell fick.” 

“The poor man,” faid another, 
“ has perhaps juft breathed his laft.” 

“ Not fuch a fool as that, I'll 
warrant you,” faid another. “ No, 
I'll tell you what it is: Her hufband 
is juft gone out fober, and fhe knows 
he’ll come back drunk.” 

“ Or he’s juit recovered from a fit 
of ficknefs,” faid another. 

‘* Perhaps,” faid one, “ he’s juft 
broke his leg, and can’t work. A 
great misfortin, indeed, to a poor 
voman. Or he’s got blind, and that, 
to my mind, is a much more greater 
misfortin ftill.” 

You are all ont, gentlemen and 
ladies," faid a barber’s journeyman, 
“ for let me tell you, the lady has n’t 
neither chick nor child, and has been 
a widow thefe five years. She’s a 
baker, and, I'll lay a bet, can’t get 
wood to heat her oven.” 

“ Or fomebody,” cried one who 
flood near, “ has run away in the 
poor woman’s debt.” 

“ Or her rent is raifed, perhaps,” 
faid a fecond. 

“ Or the houfe is taken over her 
head,” faid a third, “ and fhe can’t 
get another that fuits her.” 

It can’t be that,” cried an old 
woman who appeared to be a neigh- 
dour of the fufferer, “ for the houfe 
is her own, and fhe’s quite well to 
live in the world. I fuppofe, for my 


part, fhe’s tormented with a nafiy 
lazy huffy of a maid. They’re the 
greateft plagues in the world, and 
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enough to drive an honeft woman 
crazy. I’ve had enough of fuch tor. 
ments in my time, the dear knows.” 

“ Can’t be that neither,” faid a 
girl, whofe poft gave her a view of 
the interior of the houfe, “ for that’s 
her maid that ftands by her, and is 
trying to comfort her.” 

«“ She has a brother,” faid an old 
man, “ who went a twelvemonth ago 
to France ; for you muft know this 
is a French woman. May be, the 
has4uft heard of his being drownded.”” 

“© More likely by half that he got 
fafe,” faid another, “ but, juft as he 
landed, the Frenchmen picked him 
up, wrung off his head, fkewered 
and fpitted him, and ferved him up, 
next day, at a civic feaft.” 

“© Law Suz!” cried a terrified old 
woman, “ is that the way they farves 
folks in that there country ?” 

“‘ This vegy morning,” faid a black 
woman, “I feed her brother land 
from a fhip. He promifed me to 
give me his wafhing, as he ufed to 

“ Why then,” exclaimed another, 
“¢ after all, may be fhe’s only crying 
for nothing in the werld but for joy 
of his return.” 

Juft then a Frenchman opened the 
door and came out. He overheard 
the laft remark, and addreffed him« 
felf to us in thefe words. “ Dat be 
von right guefs, Messieurs ; you be 
ver right, Messieurs, vor becaufe 
ma sgur be pleure becaufe of dat 
ting, de gladnefs dat I be go back to 
fhe fafe, Allons! Meffieurs. Al. 
lons !”” 

i eagerly complied with his invi- 
tation, and walked away, confider. 
ably amufed with this fpecimen of 
human penetration. Each one fa- 
fhioned a calamity which would be 
the heavieft to one in his condition, 
and afcribed it to the mourner. It 
would not readily occur that thefe 
were merely tokens of exceflive joy. 


I confefs my fympathy was awakened 
on the fuppofition of fome very great 
diftrefs, and I had jut conceived the 


refolution of entering the houfe, in 
order 
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erder to inveftigate the caufe of it 
more nearly. 

I am inclined to think more libe- 
rally of the fenfibility of mankind 
than moft others: yet, furely that 
heart muft be formed of no common 
materials that fhould be thus vehe- 
mently affected by merely the fafe 
arrival of a brother from a voyage. 
I have fince made fome enquiries re- 
fpeting this woman, and heard with 
fome furprife that fhe is a woman, 
formerly of rank and wealth, but re- 
duced to her prefent ftate, by the 
revolutions of her country. The joy 
manifefted on her brother’s return 
was fomewhat accounted for on my 
being told that he had unde 
numberlefs perils in his abfence, and 
that the had defpaired of his fafe 
return. ANTIPHILUS. 


—E 
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*Tis Education forms the common mind, 
Juft as the twig is bent, the tree’s 
inclin’d. POPE. 


—_ 
——s 


Norwirustanpine the great 
number of differtations already ex- 
tant, the importance of the fubject, 
induces me to offer my fentiments on 
Female Education. To firft take a 
view of the human mind, its faculties 
and operations, would by no means 
be derogatory, but highly illuftrative 
of the plan I have contemplated ; 
but this wewld require more room 
than is allowed for this mode of pub- 
lication ; I fhall, therefore, leave it 
for Phyfiologifts, Phyficians, and 
Metaphyficians, and content myfelf 
with delivering and applying a few 
general propofitions, 

1. That the mind is formed by im- 
preffions made firft on the body. 

2. That the mind cannot be fenfi- 
ble of two impreffions of unequal 
force, at the fame time. 

- That the mind can receive 
retain but a certain number of 
impre¢flions, 
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4+ That certain fenfations, how- 
ever difagreeable or indifferent, at 
firft, may become agreeable by repe~ 
tition. 

5+ That the abfence of all accuf- 
tomed fenfations produces pain. 

6. That the mind is not previoufly 
inclined to evil, until influenced by 
phyfical caufes. 

7+ That vices are entirely or prin- 
cipally the refult of ignorance or pre- 
judice. 

That law of the animal economy, 
which is expreffed in our motto, is the 
foundation of the facred proverb, 
which fays, “ Train up a child in 
the way he fhould go, and when he 
is old he will not depart from it.” 

To illuftrate our firft propofition, 
we may fuppofe a perfon capable of 
living to any age, without fecing, 
hearing, feeling, tafting, or {melling. 
In this cafe it is evident that he 
would poffefs no more mind than 
any mit of inanimate matter. We 
mult view the mind, then, as a fheet 
of blank paper, capable of receiving 
any impretlion conveyed to it by 
means of fenfation. 

This points out the important, but 
too much neglected plan of paying a 
particular attention to the period of 
infancy and childhood, when the 
mind is in its forming ftate. I would, 
therefore, have the firft rudiments of 
an education to confift of leffons of 
morality. It is in vain to plead in- 
Capacity at that age, and fay “ It is 
time enough to begin with morality 
after the acquifition of fpeech, when 
the faculties of the mind are more 
fully evolved, &c.” fince it is known 
that a child underftands long before 
he fpeaks, and he will be found as 
capable of being taught that certain 
actions are crimes, as that A is the 
firft letter of the alphabet. I there- 
fore would not recommend fending a 
child to a fchool of any kind until 
the moral faculty was invigorated by 
leffons of morality. Moral precepts 
fhould be added in proportion to their 
encreafing capacities ; but it fhould 
always be remembered, that precept 
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is but an unavailing effort without 
example. 

According to our fixth law, the 
habit of virtue will be eafily ac- 
quired ; and by our third it appears, 
that when acquired, ic will prove a 
powerful antidote againft habits. of 
evil; and vice verfa. 

What has been faid is applicable 
to the education of either fex ; and 
the principles ought to be inculcated 
by parents, divines, and fchool- 
teachers. Let us now turn to the 
fubje&t of female education in par- 
ticular. 

It is the opinion of fome writer, 
whofe name has efcaped my memory, 
that the female fex are more eafily 
feduced, or have a greater propenfity 
to vice than the male. He feems 
to have formed his opinion from the 
fuccefs of the ferpent in employing 
his infidious art againft our female 
progenitor. But I am humbly of 
opinion that he might have gained 
his purpofe as eafily had his art been 
directed again{t our male parent: 
Indeed my obfervation has furnifhed 
me with innumerable inftances, 
where, under mutual exciting caufes 
of vice, man was the firft aggreffor ; 
and Iam fully perfuaded that were 
all circumftances of education equal, 
the fair fex might claim an equality, 
perhaps a fuperiority in mental abili- 
ties. How then, it may be afked 
would I have them educated? I 
anfwer, precifely as I would the 
male fex. 

If a female knows how to write 
her own name, and underftands a 
common difcourfe on domeftic affairs, 
itis by many thought fufficients and 
that as they move in a contracted 
circle there is no occafion for their 
knowing more. But my plan of 
education is very different. It is 
one which will render them agreeable 
companions to well informed men ; 
It is one which will diftinguifh them 
in life ; it is one which will afford 
them a folace in retirement, and a 
fource of confolation in old age, and 
which will afford fuch a ftimulus to 


falutary activity as will preferve the 
mind from dwindling imto fatuity 
or infignificance. 

It has long been remarked that the 
ladies are more fond of company and 
drefs than the other fex. The re- 
mark generally {peaking, I believe is 
a juft one; nor is it hard to be ac- 
counted for. They are lefs diftin- 
guifhed for their accomplifhments in 
literature, and the prefent ftate of 
fociety does not require them to be- 
come agents in public affairs. It is 
both their duty and interest to render 
themfelves agreeable in any manner 
they can. Drefs is had recourfe to 
for this purpofe, which is too often 
cenfured, undefervedly. The mind 
is naturally inclined to be aétive, and 
when left vacant by a defective edu- 
cation, has recourfe to fociety, in 
order to fupply the defect. The 
habit being once acquired, is con- 
tinued, according to our fifth law. 

I am by no means an advocate 
for the boarding-fchool at an early 
period. Virtues and vices have their 
affinities and attractions as much as 
chemical fubftances. But after the 
mind has been faturated, and the 
moral faculty fufficiently invigorated 
by moral precepts and examples, the 
boarding-fchool, under proper regu- 


lations, is an ufeful feminary to render . 


them agreeable members of fociety, 
and give them, as it "were, an orna- 
mental polifh. 
I would not recommend too great 
a referve in regard to the company of 
the other fex. It has often been 
faid, and with propriety, that the 
company of females adds a luftre to 
the manners of the male fex; and 
under proper direétions, in the choice 
of it, which every perfon who has 
the tuition of females is, or ought to 
be, able to furnifh, I am perfuaded 
the advantage would be reciprocal. 
My own obfervation has led me to 
believe that many unfortunate mar- 
riages have proceeded from a fordid 
referve, enjoined by parents and 
matrons. But let it not be fuppofed 
from this, that I would recommend 
the 
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the other extreme. The fuppofition 
admits of an eafy explanation from 
laws well known to every capacity. 
Our paffions are greateft when firft 
evolved and excited into action, or 
rather, they have moft influence when 
accompanied by inexperience and 
immaturity of reafon; and their 
force is augmented in proportion to 
novelty and the fuddennefs of the im- 
pulfe. Hence the old faying that 
“« Young perfons marry for love, and 
old ones for riches,” is by no means 
unfounded. Now, would not an 
early and decent familiarity with the 
other fex, have a tendency, in a 
great meafure to alleviate, if not to 
revent, the well known effeéts of 
udden impulfes of the cacy ? 
Methinks I hear fome of my 
readers afk, “* What has all this to 
do with female education ?”—I an- 
{wer ; this is only a confequence of a 
wrong directed education. It may 
properly be called a difeafe, which is 
much better and eafier prevented 
than cured; for purfuing the ana- 
logy, it has always terminated 
fatally, when once contracted, and 
excited into action. Its being a 
fource of great evil to many, is the 
only apology I fhall make for my 
prolixity ; as the beneyolent feaman 
who difcovers a dangerous fhoal is 
defirous of fixing on it a beacon, 
that it may be avoided in future. 
The laft fource of evil I fhall men- 
tion, though not the leaft to be 
guarded againft, is idleness, which is 
juftly faid to be the mother of vice. 
An idle perfon, like an empty 
ftomach, feizes with avidity, what- 
ever is firft prefented. A change of 
bufinefs will frequently afford a fuf- 
ficient relaxation; if not, innocent 
amufement may be admitted. Idle- 
nefs being the moft fuccefsful avenue 
by which vice finds accefs to the 
fortrefs of virtue, a trufty centinel 
ought to be ftationed here, until the 
mind is fufficiently difciplined to be 
able to furnifh its ows guards. 
Before I conclude, 1 would juft 
beg leave to obferve, that there are 
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many laws not noticed, and many 
applications of thofe which are men- 
tioned, unapplied; but 1 regret their 
omiffion lefs, as it will not require 
any great effort of the imagination 
to difcover and apply them. 


THEOPHILUS. 
Phila. May 11, 1798. 


— 
For the Weekly Magazine. 

A SERIES OF ORIGINAL LETTERS. 
(Continued from page 105.} 


LETTER XZ. 
TO MARY D—, 
Philadelphia, Fune 34, 1794. 


I PROMISED thee, if I remember 
rightly, fome information refpecting 
Lucy Beddoes. When I mentioned 
my defign, I thought it was of fome 
moment, but now I have ceafed to 
think fo. To introduce, even in 
this way, to your knowledge, a dif- 
honeit and polluted being, feems to 
be improper. Iam puzzled to con- 
jeCture how fhe came to be men- 
tioned by me at all: unlefs it be 
from the famenefs of my life, and 
the narrownefs of the {phere in which 
I am confined. 

Yet, on fecond thoughts, I cannot 
deny that this incident has fuggefted 
many ufeful reflections to me. Per- 
haps they may not, in a mind like 
yours, be lefs productive. I will tell 
you, therefore, what the induftriovs 
Mrs. Willet has told me. I fhall 
omit the redundancies and decorations 
of her rhetoric, and detail to you 
the fubftance of her tale. 

An old lady called on Mrs. Win- 
ters lately, and after much ceremo- 
nious parade, whifpered to her an 
enquiry refpecting the condition and 
deportment of her lodger. Anfwers 
being given, and particular ftrefs laid 
on the circumftance of her evening 
excurfions, the vifitant informed her 
that the girl was no better than fhe 
fhould be. That her fon, to her in- 
expreffible grief, had been feduced 
by women. That he, at this time, 
maintained 
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maintained fome female to the detri- 
ment of his reputation and fortune. 
That fhe had taken confiderable pains 
to trace him to his evening haunts, 
and to afcertain the obje& of his 
unlawfal attachment. This fhe had 
now difcovered to be Mrs. Winters’s 
boarder. 

By what means was this difcovery 
effected ? 

I was told, that the old lady, 
whofe name was carefully concealed 
from me, had found her fon to be 
punctual in his vifits, to an houfe in 
ftreet. This houfe was inha- 
bited by a lady, by name Berriton, 
and her three daughters. She was 
the reli€t of an Englith officer, and 
had lived at Baltimore, on her firft 
arrival in America. She fuftained, 
for fome time, a good character ; 
but this gradually declined, till at 
pm ia it became fufpected that the 
opulence in which fhe lived, was 
built upon the unchaftity of her 
daughters. It was afterwards, for 
aoa reafons, believed that one of 
them had been a mother. 

They removed, no long time fince, 
to Philadelphia. Their houfe was 
fpacious and well-furnifhed ; but they 
were fecluded from all refpeétable 
fociety. They had their nocturnal 
vifitants ; but order, fecrecy, and a 
plaufible appearance were indefati- 
gably maintained. Hither was her 
fon accuftomed nightly to vifit ; and 
hither had Lucy Beddoes been traced 
as frequently. Her fon was un head- 
{trong youth: He cared little for his 
mother’s approbation, and was not 
to be governed. She knew not in 
what manner to proceed in this affair, 
but thought it beft to give Mrs. 
Winters this information, that fhe 
might know what fort of perfon fhe 
entertained under her roof. 

Mrs. Winters is a woman of con- 
fiderable difcretion. She indulged 





herfelf in no flights of impatience 
and anger. The girl had ufed no 
pretences which were not obvioufly 
true, to procure accommodation at 
her houfe, and had acted in it, 





with the moft rigid decorum. That 
her morals were tainted was a fuffi- 
cient reafon to defire her abfence. 
She accordingly. informed Mifs Bed- 
does that to accommodate her for a 
longer time was impoffible, and fhe 
was earneftly requefted to feek a new 
lodging. 

This requeft was made in fuch a 
way that the girl had no reafon to 
fufpect her true motives. No reluc« 
tance was expreffed to comply with 
it. She entreated only that a little 
time fhould be allowed her, to pro- 
cure accommodation elfewhere. 

This converfation took place in 
the afternoon. In the evening fhe 
went out earlier tharfufual, and Mrs. 
Winters’s curiofity, for the firft time, 
induced her to follow her. She was 
traced to the Berritons, where fhe 
remained till nine o’clock. Next 
morning fhe informed Mrs. Winters 
that fhe had already procured a lodg- 
ing, and would remove to it imme- 
diately. Her little property was 
carried by a fervant, in purfuance of 
her directions, to Mrs. Berriton’s ; 
fince when nothing has been feen or 
heard of her. 

Such were the facts diffufely and 
circumftantially related by my land- 
lady. Ihave no doubt that they are 
authentic. Yet thefe women are 
certainly unlike the herd of their dif- 
honourable profeffione The condué& 
of this girl evinced fome fenfibility to 
reputation. ‘Y"hy fhe fhould choofe 
a feparate lodging from her friends? 
Why pretend to fubfift upon the 
fcanty earnings of her needle? Why 
not conftrué&t a plaufible tale, ac- 
counting for her being placed in her 
prefent fituation, rather than excite 
conjecture and provoke fufpicion by 
her filence? are not eafily ex- 
plained. 

The old lady did not fatisfactorily 
explain why this girl, more than 
either of the others, had been made 
the objet of fufpicion. It is not 
likely, however, that fhe would de- 

cide on imperfect grounds ; - 
cially, as, at firft fight, thefe fufpi- 
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cions would more naturally have 
fallen on one of the Berftitons. 

Methinks, I thowld like to know 
more of this woman. What was her 
drigin and education? 1 have never 
feen her face: Perhaps it is the feal 
of vulgarity and impudence—I fhould 
like to fee it. My curiofity thon 
wilt fay is dangerous. Thefe are 
toils which cannot be too induftri- 
oufly avoided by a man of my age 
and temper. I hardly know what to 
fay in anfwer to thy fage remark. 
I cannot fpeak exadtly as I think. 
Thou art my fifter, it is true, but 
ftill art a female, and as fuch, there 
would be no propriety in difcuffing 
this topic in thy hearings 

It was not till yefterday that I dif- 
covered that I had a fellow ftudent. 
A young man entered the apartment, 
depofited upon the fhelf a book which 
he brought with him, took down 
another, paid mie fome civilities, and 
retired. I find that he is a fort of 
ftudent at large, is bound to no at- 
tendance at the office, and reads 
when and where he pleafes. Adieu. 

HENRY D—. 


—— 
To the Editors of the Weekly Magazine. 


THOUGHTS ON THE CULTIVATION 
OF TREES: 


I WAS much pleafed with the fci- 
entific and benevolent defign of the 
author of the Importance of preferv- 
ing Forefts in the United States, 
publifhed in your fixteent:. number, 
as well as with the Project of Schools 
of Hufbandry,: in your lafts And it 
muft be very fatisfaétory to thefe 
writers to obferve that more atten- 
tion, than formerly, is paid to the 
cultivation of trees. As the Elms in 
this city pare of late years, been 
nearly deftroyed by a worm, the beau- 
rful Lombardy Popiar will, no-doubt, 
foon come into general ufe. The 
appearance and quick growth of this 
tree have recommended it; but I 
believe it is not generally known, 
that the leaves are preferved as fod- 
der for cattle in Italy, during the 
VoL. Il. No. 18. 
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winter ; and its luxuriant growth in 
the fouthern parts of France, fur- 
nifhes a conftant fupply of fuel. 

The paper on foreft trees appears 
to have been written fome isis Base, 
and before the difcovery was made, 
that trees purify the air by abforbing 
it in a foul and parting with it again 
in a pure ftate. 1 have often heard 
difputes concerning the wholefome- 
nefs of planting trees near houfes, 
but fuppofe the doubts on this fub- 
ject may be eafily removed. 

Ic is certain that trees purify the 
air in the manner above mentioned ; 
and thus, and by affording a grateful 
fhade to an houfe, they muft be ufe- 
ful; for they keep off the fun in 
fummer, and, being ftript of their 
leaves, admit it in winter. So that, 
in a dry airy fituation they cannot 
fail of proving falutary. But in low, 
moift, or confined pofitions, where 
they keep the houfe damp, by being 
too or placed too near, the 
mifchief they occafion by producing 
dampnefs more than counterbalances 
the good effeéts of fecreting pure air. 
A little judgment and attention to 
the above facts would render trees 
near houfes falutary in almoft every 
inftance. I fhould be glad to fee a 
judicious felection of trees proper to 

planted near dwelliigs, as the 
fize, fotm, tendency to breed infects, 
and to a profufion of leaves, which 
are troublefome whett they begin to 
fall, are great objections to an indif- 
criminate choice. 

The above hints are at your fer- 
vite. Perhaps fome of your inge- 
nious and learned correfpondents will 
unprove upen them. 

* AN OBSERVERs 

May 28, 1798. 

— ~~ - 

For the Weebly Magazine. 
THE PICTURE. 
[Tranfated from an admired Italian Aus 
thor, by a Correfpondent.} 
Nor Jong ago, when Enea Silvie 
Piccc lomini was govcrnor of Romey 


an honeft nan, by advanced age and 
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an ill ftate of health was rendered 
unable to work at the art, by which 
he and his aged wife had fupported 
themfelves till that moment. Hence 
he was obliged, through want, to 
fell from hand to hand, the little fur- 
niture which remained, in order to 
procure fubfiflence. Amongft other 
articles, was a little picture by Ra- 
phael, which had been left the old 
man by his anceftors, with the value 
of which he was not acquainted. The 
fmoke that had darkened, and the 
duft that covered it, led him to think 
it of lefs value than it really was. 
To obtain a {mall fum for it, he of- 
fered it to a painter, who was more 
fkilled in trafficking with the pictures 
of others, than in making them him- 
felf. He no fooner faw the canvas 
than he knew the pencil and the va- 
lue of the painting ; but, wifhing to 
take a mean advantage of the igno- 
rance and circumftances of the good 
old man, he. began to undervalue it 
as of no account, and hardly worth 
any thing at all. He then offered 
him a few pence, which he pretended 
to give him more through charity 
than as a compenfation for the worth 
of the picture ; exulting at the fame 
time in his heart that he had made 
fo rich an acquifition, and laughing 
at the good nature of the poor old 
man. ‘The unfavourable appearance 
of the picture, and the feeming back- 
wardnefs with which the painter 
made his offer—the impulfe of ne- 
ceffity, and ignorance of the facrifice 
he was about to make, induced him 
to accept the unworthy offer of the 
painter. 

It happened a few days after that 
an old friend arrived at his houfe, 
who, not feeing the picture he was 
accuftomed to, enquired where it 
was. The old man replied he had 
fold it, faying to whom and for how 
much, The friend was filled with 
indignation at ane honeft fimpli- 
city fo bafely impofed upon; and, 
afluring him that it was from the 
pencil of a mafter, and of confider- 
able value, he earneftly advifed him 





The Picture. 





to go and accufe the painter before 
the governor, whither, to embolden 
him {till more, he offered to accom- 
pany him. 

The wife prelate, having heard 
the faé&t with the utmoft attention, 
defired them to leave the meafure of 
the picture and a note of what it re- 
prefented ; after which he difmiffed 
them. 

There was, fortunately, in his gal- 
lery a pair of pi€tures, of nearly the 
fame fize with that of the old man. 
He ordered the canvas, to be taken 
from one of thefe, and fent for the 
painters “ Do you know” faid he, 
“ by good fortune, where to find me 
a picture to fill up that frame, and 
to fuit this other ?” 

“ I have exadtly the thing,” an- 
fwered he, “ and it is an admirable 
painting of Raphael. It appears to 
be made on purpofe for the frame 
you mention.” 

“ Go then,” replied the governor, 
“ and let me fee it.” 

He foon returned with the pi€ture. 

It was a Scripture-piece, finifhed 
with the greateft {kill. Cleaned from 
the fmoke and duff, the colours ftood 
out to perfection. You faw all that 
exactitude of the contours, that foft- 
nefs of the flefh, that beauty of the 
drapery, that elegance of the figures, 
that truth of expreflion which cha- 
racterifed Raphael. 

The. prelate, having put it into 
the frame, which it fitted to admira- 
tion, and looked at it for fome time, 
afked the price of it. 

“ T have already refufed,” faid 
the painter, “ two hundred fequins, 
which were offered me yefterday by 
the friend of an Englifh gentleman, 
who is impatient to make it his own. 

I refufed it, determined to have two 
hundred and fifty, which it is well 
worth. However, as your Excel- 
lency has taken a liking to it, I will 
be contented with any advance upon 
the firft offer.” 

The prelate fhuddered at the wick- 
ednefs of this difhoneft man; but, 
concealing his indignation, tranquilly 

obferved, 
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obferved, that he did not with to fay 
that the painting was not of confi- 
derable value, or that it did not de- 
ferve a handfome price ; but that he 
could by no means bring’ himfelf to 
believe that he had been able to _re- 
fufe fo great an offer. ‘The painter 
broke out into the moft grave and 
folemn proteftations, that indeed he 
had not varied in the leaft from the 
truth ; and that, if he had known 
that it would have afforded any plea- 
fure to the governor, he would have 
brought his friend to confirm what 
he had faid. 

* You have certainly not had the 
offer of two hundred fequins?” re- 
plied the governor, with an air of 
furprife. 

“ T have, Sir; and I have reafon 
to hope for a greater yet.” 

* Be it fo: You have faid enough. 
Open that door immediately,” faid 
he, turning to one of his fervants. 

It was opened, and behold the old 
man appeared! He had been pre- 
vioufly fent for, and kept hid in that 
place during the converfation. 

It is eafy to conceive what a dread- 
ful blow a fight fo unexpected, was 
to the painter. He turned pale, tot- 
tered, and trembled throughout his 
whole frame. 

The prelate, after having left him 
to his confufion for fome time, affumed 
an air of the fevereft authority. “ Is 
it thus, bafe wretch, that thou availeft 
thyfelf of the ignorance and diftreffes 
of an unfortunate old man? Mifera- 
ble creature ! haft thou never felt thy 
nature fhudder at an aétion, in which 
thou haft fo unjuftly betrayed him? 
Has the bread, of which thou haft 
defrauded a languid, decrepid old 
man, never awakened any remorfe 
in thy heart? Execrable mind! Thou 
knoweft well the punifhment due to 
a crime like thine. There is too 
much clemency in fentencing thee to 
the condemnation which thou haft 
pronounced upon thyfelf. God pre- 
ferve thee from a frefh crime; for 
thou mayeft expect to pay feverely 
for this and it together. 


“ The two hundred fequins, which 
by thy own confeffion this picture is 
worth, and which thou protefteft 
have been already offered, thou fhalt 
inftantly give to this man. Another 
inftance of this kind, that fhall come 
to my ears, fhall be thy deftruétion.” 

The painter went his way, filent, 
confufed, and terrified. The old 
man, with tears of affection and gra- 
titude, bleffed his wife benefaGtor a 
thoufand times; whilft the gover- 
nor fully enjoyed the fatisfaction 
of having relieved an oppreffed un- 
happy man, and taken an unprinci- 
pled fharper in his own net. 


——— 
For the Weekly Magazine. 
hiNTS TO PARENTS. 


“« Spare the Rod, and fpoil the Child.” 


I DO not know who was the author 
of this proverb, but I am fure that a 
literal application of it will do but 
little good and much w’:<)‘ef. A 
late .converfation with a fenfible 
female has led me to thefe remarks. 
“ T will tell you,” faid the, “ what 
happened when I was about feven 
years of age; it made fuch an im- 
preffion on my mind, that I fhall 
never forget ite My mother went to 
pay a vifit to one of her neighbours, 
and found him beating a young child 
moft unmercifully—What are you 
about neighbour? W hy I am beating 
the devil out of this child.—Yes, and 
for one you will beat out, you will 
beat feven in. The man was fo ftruck 
with the remark, that his hand was in 
a moment arrefted, and he never after- 
wards attempted this mode of cor- 
rection.” 

Much mifchief has been done ia 
the world by a mifunderftanding of 
wife fayings. Many proverbs come 
from eaftern nations, who always ufe 
a {trong and figurative mode of ex- 
preffion. It is too generally fome- 
thing wrong in the parent, that leads 
him to ufe corporal chaftifement to 
reclaim his child. 

The 
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The wise woman above alluded to, 
made this additional remark, “ My 
children have not been off our farm ; 
if they have learned any thing bad, 
they muft have learned it at home.” 
What a ftriking leffon to parents ; to 
fhew their children no bad example 
but always to be what they ought to 
be. The rod, ina literal fenfe, would, 
I am perfuaded, never be wanted, if 
this were the cafe ; but while parents 
give way to paifion, children will 
imitate them; and then, I know, 
that, if we sparé the rod we spoil the 
ebild ; that is, we cannot keep them 
in fubjection, without ufing it. 

I am well aware, that the general 
exclanation will be, “ What are we 
to do? How fhall we keep our 
children in order? Have we not 
authority to do it?” Yes my friends, 
all this is true; but if you with to 
keep your children in order, keep in 

r yourfelves; if you wifh them 
to be fubmiflive, firft of all make 
your own paflions fubmiffive, and 
then try the effeéts of perfuafion and 
of love; for, believe me, you will 
never repent of the experiment ; and 
I have no hefitation in declaring, 
that you will indeed find that love is 
not only more powerful than the rod, 
but flronger than death itfelf. 


A Friend to'Good Order. 
———— 


For the Weekly Magazine. 


Then Pilgrim turn ; thy cares forego, 
6 For Earth-born cares are wrong: 
Man wants but little,-heve below, 
Nor wants that little long. 
GOLDSMITH. 


"THE diverfified pi@ure of life fel- 
dom paffes in review, without excit- 
ing furprife, qt the endlefs oppofi- 
tions, in charaéter and events, which 
conftitute the world as it is. I have 
fomewhere read, that “ Content fits 
on the cottage fill, at evenstide ;” 
but facts are exhibited to an atten- 
tive eye, which clearly prove, that 
nothing earthly, can produce true 


peace ; that the moft fortunate con- 


currence of externals, is infufficient 


to fatisfy thofe who are “ maki 
gold their hope,” whilft complica 
ills are patiently endured, when we 
are fo wife as to feek a refuge 
where there is * no variablenefs, nor 
fhadow of turning.” 

It is vain to difplay the many 
coloured evils of the world, to thele 
who are its friends; nor will they 
be perfuaded (till experience teaches) 
that reftlefs uneafinefs is infeparable 
from its diffipations. My fituation 
in life fometimes affords leifure and 
opportunity to trace thofe infinite 
varieties, which defignate the human 
charaéter ; and where I abferve dif- 
content, clouding the brow and prey. 
ing upon the hearts of thofe whom 
Providence hath entrufted with the 
good things of time, I deprecate 
that mental imbecility—that difeafe 
of the foul from whofe fatal conta. 
gion virtuous energy is exempt. 
Dr. Johnfon, very juftly remarks, 
that to temperance every day is 
bright, and every hour propitious to 
diligence ; that nothing is more re~ 
proachful to a being endowed with 
reafon, than to fuffer tranquility to 
be deftroyed by imagination opera. 
ting upon luxury ; and that he who 
will refolutely excite his talents, and 
exert his virtues, may fet at defiance 
all elementary change. 

Accompanied byan amiable friend, 
I vifited a lady in Philadelphia, who 
had married the man of her choice. 
She was encircled by the elegancies of 
life : all that wealth can purchafe or 
ambition covet, were difplayed in 
her pleafant abode. She direéted 
our attention to works of fancy and 
art. The eye wandered over the 
richeft imitations of natyre; the 
waters of the Rhone poured a rapid 
torrent through France ; the rocks 
of Switzerland frowned, and moun. 
tains rofe, picturefque as imagination 
can form. But alas! how forcible 
was the contraft between this glow~ 
ing fcene and its joylefs poffeffor! 
Tears ftood in her eyes, when fhe 

reverted. 
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reverted to herfelf ; and in the midft 
of thofe brilliant appendages to affiu- 
ence, her heart was vacant and fad. 

Had I doubgel before, the inci- 
dents of the morning would have 
convinced me that happinefs is not 
exclusively the right of thofe, who 
are making “ gold their hope”—that 
all ranks are compelled to figh for 
fomething more worthy their dignity 
in creation. And if the difgufting 
vanities of the world, cannot fatisfy 
thofe who are in bondage to it, they 
can never be relifhed by a foul 
thirfting after the riches of eternity. 

On returning homeward, it was 
natural to recal inftances of difcon- 
tent fimilar to that which had re- 
cently prefented, At the height of 
royal favour, poffeffed of talents and 
— to command human applaufe, 

adam Maintenon emphatically 
declares, that melancholy exhaufted 
her mind ; that a difmal vacuity at- 
tended her, though the elevations of 
this world, its friendfhips, and confo- 
lations, had been intimately known. 

On the firft difappointment of 
pleafurable hope, this languid exif- 
tence lofes its charms. The mind 
recoils upon itfelf, the paft, the pre- 
fent, the future are clouded and 
dark. St. Evremond, confefled be 
was fick of the world ; finding him- 
felf alone, in a vaft, unfeeling multi- 
tude, where few that were good or 
amiable could exift. 

‘(Qur converfation and reflections 
were purfued, until we were accofted 
by a feeble and aged woman, bent 

the ravages of time. Her 
care-worn countenance modeftly fa- 
luted us, while fhe requefted a 
direétiqgn to Walnut ftreet, whither 
fhe was going on a new and 
painful errand to the Rev. Dr. 
-——~ In the winter fhe had been 
run. over by a fleigh and horfes ; 
which accident had broken her 
leg and injured her health. Three 
dollars were demanded by a ftage 
owner, for her paflage home, which 
was at the diftance of forty miles. 
“ And I have not,” faid fhe, “a 
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quarter of a dollar upon earth.” Her 
cyes moiftened at this declaration. 
The fame amiable friend, who 
witnefled the cheerlefs abode of afflu. 
ence, now beheld the trials of the 
poor. No murmur was heard—no 
figh efcaped, but of humble grati- 
tude to Him who regardeth their 
low eftate. And as her heart was 
far more ample than her purfe, a glow 
of Chriftian fenfibility fuffufed her 
cheek, when the objeét of her bene- 
volence, with warmth commended 
her to that Divine Being, by whom 
deeds of charity are returned an 
hundred fold. 
Philadelphia, May 19. 


Ae 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
THE UBIQUITARIAN.—No. ZVI. 


‘THE want of precifion in the ufe 
of words is a very remarkable and 
pernicious practice, and is much 
more general than may be at firft 
conceived. In avery elegant public 
difcourfe which I recently heard, 
and with much pleafure, I was forci- 
bly ftruck by the words enthusiasm 
and fanaticism, employed to exprefs 
a fynonymous fenfe. The impreffion 
on this occafion induced me to con.~ 
fider the fubjeét ; and by direGing 
my attention to that fpecial objet, 
I have traced the abufe through the 
mazes of private converfation, in 
legiflative oratory, in popular ad- 
dreffes, the lover’s adulatory incenfe, 
the vagaries of romance, in polemi. 
cal and political difcuffion, and even 
in writings profeffedly critical, as 
well as in works defigned to analyfe, 
iMuftrate, and fix the definitions of 
fcience. 

The two words that are noticed 
above, and which attracted me ta 
this confideration, certainly hold 
fome remote relation with each 
other; but they certainly cannot 
with propriety be either fo gnixed in 
their character, as to be reciprocal or 
convertible into the fame exact 
fenfe. Enthusiasm, I conceive, — 

































































































42 Of the Upas, or Poison Tree of Fava. 
be underftood to exprefs that exalted 


animation of the foul, which impels 
men to the performance of good and 
generous actions. Fanaticism, the 
excefs or abufe of that animation, or 
the irritation of the mind under evil 
or miftaken impreffions to the pro- 
du@ion of fuch as are bad and un- 
generous. 

Enthufiafm then, if this definition 
be correét, can only imply what is in 
itfelf and in its confequences good 
and benevolent. Fanaticifin the re- 
verfe ; and the ufe of the one word 
for the other can only tend to con- 
fufe or confound the judgment. 

Yet, why thould the confideration 
be confined to Words, or their ufe 
and abufe ? Are we not hourly wit- 
nefles of the abufe of things? How 
many definitions have we had of the 
words happinefs, virtue, wifdom, 
religion, glory, honour, liberty, juf- 
tice, and ten thoufand others, and 
ftill how often are they confounded 
with their oppofites ? 

Solon being afked by Creefus, 
whom he thought the happieft man, 
replied, “ Tellus, a private citizen 
of Athens,” The wealthy fovereign 
of Lydia was aftonifhed at the reply 
of the fage ; but it was not until he 
was placed on the funeral pile to be 
confumed to death, that he ejaculated 
the name of the Grecian foge: and 
thereby excited the curiofity of his 
conqueror Cyrus, to whom he related 
what Solon had faid of Tellus. This 
private citizen of Athens, had the 
felicity of health unbroken by de- 
bauchery, and of feeing around him 
his parents and children, all bleffed 
with the like good fortune: his 
mame among his fellow citizens was 
held above all reproach ; and he died 
in defence of his country, without 
having ever incurred a cenfure or 
known a moment’s regret. 

Such happinefs is rare—but it is 
not wonderful, for the happinefs 
which isggenerally purfued partakes 
rather of the vain glory of Crefus 
than of the purity and fimplicity of 
Téllus. The wifdom of Solon is 





equally unfafhionable. He contfi- 
dered life but as a dream of 70 
years, or about 25,000 days at the 
utmoft, the earlier and the conclud- 
ing years of which, independent of 
cafual misfortune, are {pent in imbe- 
cility. The wifdom of our days calcu- 
lates as if human life were a century 
of years; and our ideas of glory 
are as prepofterous as thofe which 
prevailed in the days of Augustus, 
who ‘never dreamt that the empire, 
which was to be without end, fhould 
become fubje& to the followers of an 
obfcure Jew of Paleftine, at the end 
of 300 years, or that in 600 years 
a contemptible Arabian flave fhould 
put a final period to that empire. 

Is it to the imperfections of our 
natural capacity, or to the imperfec- 
tions of languages that we are to 
attribute this ftrange perverfion of 
men? Perhaps there is fomething of 
the former. Certainly if language 
were fomewhat more precife, and 
definite we fhould underftand each 
other better. D. 





OF THE UPAS, OR POISON TREE oF 
FAV As 


[From Sir George Staunton’s Authentic 
Account &c.] 


FOERSCH had certainly been a 
furgeon for fome time in Java, and 
had travelled into fome parts of the 
interior of the country; but his re- 
lation of a tree fo venomous as to be 
deftructive, by its exhalations, at 
fome miles diftance, is compared there 
to the fictions of baron Munchauten, 
or as a bold attempt to impofe upon 
the credulity of perfons at a diftance: 
yet as it was thought a difcredit to 
the country to be fufpeéted of produ- 
cing a vegetable of fo venomous a 
quality, a Dutch differtation has been 
written in refutation of the ftory. 
It appears from thence that informa- 
tion was requefted, on the part of the 
Dutch government of Batavia, from 
the Javanefe prince, in whofe terri- 
tories this dreadful vegetable was 
afferted to be growing; and that the 
prince, 
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prince, in his anfwer, denied any 
knowledge of fuch a_ production. 
Rumphius, indeed, a refpectable au- 
thor in natural hiftory, of the laft 
century, mentions a tree growing at 
Macaffar, to which he gives the name 
of toxicaria; and relates that not 
only the red refin contained a deadly 
poifon, but that the drops falling from 
the leaves upon the men employed in 
colleting this refin from the trunk, 
produced, unlefs they took particular 
care in covering their bodies, fwell- 
ings and much illnefs; and that the 
exhalations from the tree were fatal 
to fome fmall birds attempting to 
perch upon its branches. But many 
of the particulars of this account, 
however far removed from that of 
Foerfch, are given not upon the au- 
thor’s own obfervation, and may have 
been exaggerated. It is a common 
opinion at Batavia that there exifts, 
in that country, a vegetable poifon, 
which, rubbed on the daggers of the 
Javanefe, renders the ilighteft wounds 
incurable; though fome European 
practitioners have of late aiferted, 
that they had cured perfons ftabbed 
by thofe weapons; but not without 
having taken the precaution of keep- 
ing the wound long open, and procur- 
ing a fuppuration. One of the keepers 
of the medical garden at Batavia 
affured Dr. Gillan, that a tree diftil- 
ling a poifonous juice was in that 
collection ; but that its qualities were 
kept fecret from meft people in the 
fettlement, left the knowledge of 
them fhould find its way to the {laves, 
who might be tempted to make an 
ill ufe of it. In the fame medical 
garden, containing, it feems, hurtful, 
as well as grateful fubitances, is 
found alfo the plant from whence is 
made the celebrated gout remedy, or 
moxa of Japan, mentioned in the 
works of Sir William Temple; it is 
nothing more than that fpecies of the 
artemefia, hence called moxa, of Lin- 
nzus, which is converted, by a more 
eafy procefs than would anfwer with 
other plants, into a kind of foft tin- 
der, capable, when fet on fire, of 
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acting as a gentle cauftic, and con- 
tinuing to burn with an equal and 
moderate heat. 


—_— 


CURIOUS PARTICULARS OF THE INHZ- 
BITANTS OF COCHIN-CHINA. 
[From the Same. ] 


AT an entertainment, given by 
the chief of the place to a party 
from the fhips, many of the dithes, 
or rather bowls, upon the table, 
were filled with pork and beef, cut 
into {mall fquare morfels, and dreff- 
ed with a variety of favoury fauces; 
other bowls contained ftewed fith, 
fowls, and ducks; and many had 
fruits and fweetmeats. The number 
of bowls, piled in three rows, one 
above the other, exceeded certainly 
an hundred. Before each perfon were 
placed boiled rice to ferve inftead of 
bread; and two porcupine quills, by 
way of a knife and fork. The fpoons 
were made of porcelain, fomewhat in 
the form of fmall thovels. After 
dinner an ardent fpirit, made from 
rice, was ferved in {mall cups around. 
Wine does not feem to be in ufe, or 
known; though vines are faid to grow 
fpontaneoufly in the mountains. Had 
the art of ftopping the fermentation 
of vegetable juices, before they paffed 
from the vinous ftate, been under- 
ftood by them, it is probable that it 
would be, in moftanitances, preferred 
to diftilled liquor, to the ufe of which 
this people feem to be much addiéted. 
More of this Cochin-Chinefe fpirit, 
not ill refembling what is called, by 
the Irith, whifkey, was drank by the 
hoft than by his guefts; though the 
former, by way of fetting a good ex- 
ample, filled his cup to the brim, in 
a true European ftyle of joviality, 
and, after drinking, tonal up his 
cup, to fhew he had emptied it to the 
bottom. He afterwards accompani- 
ed the gentlemen ina fhort walk, and 
conducted them to an occafional thea- 
tre, where a comedy had been ordered 
by him, upon the occafion, of which 
the mirth was excited, chiefly, as 
well as could be inferred from the 
geftures of the actors, by the peevifh- 
nefs 




























































































Cur ious Acvount of the Detection of a Murderers 


to have no {mall degree of merit in 
his way. The place was furrounded 
with crowds of people, and many of 
them perched upon the boughs of 
adjoining trees, from whence they 
might fee, at an open part of the 
building, the fpectators within doors, 
about whom they were, in this in- 
ftance, more curious than about the 
actors upon the ftage. 
As the gentlemen were returning 
from this entertainment, they were 
lady, with fome difficulty, 
from her houfe towards them. 
had heard that Europeans were 
by; and, not having before 
y, feemed anxious to take the 
opportunity, which might not offer 
in in her timee She approached 
them with looks of cager curiofity, 
i of manners, 


lingnefs to apologize for the freedom 
fhe took, to flop and gaze at them. 


She obferved, with great attention, 
their figures, drefs, and countenances, 
and appeared perfeQly to enjoy a 

le fo new to her. She, at 
length, retired, fignifying her thanks 
to the gentlemen for their complai- 
fance, and with all the marks of 
fatisfaQiion, at being gratified in one 
of the moft ardent wifhes remaining 
in her mind. 

Thofe gentlemen’s own attention 
was foon afterwards arrefted, by a 
fingular inftance of agility, in fome 
Cochin-Chinefe young men. Seven or 
eight of them, ftanding in a circle, 
were engaged in a game of {fhittle- 
cocks They had in their hands no 
battledores. They did rot employ 
the hand or arm, any way, in ftrik- 
ing ite But, after taking a fhort 
race, and fpringing from the floor, 

met the defcending fhittlecock 
with the fole of the foot, and drove 
it up again, with force, high into the 
air. It was thus up a confiderable 
time ; the idom mifiing their 
firoke, or failing to give it the direc- 


tion intended. The fhittlecock 
was of apiece of dried fkin rolled 
round, and bound with ftritigs. Into 
this fkin were inferted three long fea- 
thers fpreading out at top, but fo near 
to each other, where they were ftuck 
into the fkin, as to pafs through the 
holes, little more than a quarter of 
an inch fquare, which are always 
made in the centre of Cochin-Chinefe 
copper coms. ‘Two or three of thefe 
ferved as a weight at the bottom of 
the fhittlecock, and their found gave 
notice to the players, when it was 
approaching to thems. 


a — 


CURIOUS ACCOUNT OF THE DETECTION 
OF A MURDERER. 


From a Public Print, ithed feveral 
eam 4 


ON the 22d day of September, in 
the year of Our Lord 1767, I, Johan- 
nies Demareft, coroner of the county 
of Bergen, and province of New- 
Jerfey, was prefent at a view of the 
body of one Nicholas Tuers (then 
lying dead) together with the jury 
which I fummoned to enquire of tn 
death of the faid Nicholas Tuers. 
At that time a negro man, named 
Harry, belonging to Hendrick Chrifs 
tians Zabrifkie, was fufpected of hav- 
ing murdered faid Tuers, but there 
was no proof of it, and the negro 
denied it. I afked if he was not 
afraid to touch Tuers? he faid No; 
he had not hurt him; and immedi. 
ately came up to the corpfe, lying in 
the coffin; and then Staats Storm, 
one of the jurors, faid, “I am not 
afraid of him,” and ftroked the dead 
man’s face with his hand, which made 
no alteration in the dead perfon, and 
(as I did not put any faith in any of 
thof: trials) my back was turned to- 
wards the body, when the j 
ordered the negro to touch the 
man’s face with his hand, and then I 
heard a cry in the room, of the peo- 


ple, faying “he is the man;” and I 


was to come to the dead body 5 
and was told that the faid negro Har- 
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and that the blood immediately ran 
out of the nofe of the dead man, 
Tuers. I faw the blood on his face, 
and ordered the negro to rub his hand 
again on Tuers’s face. He did fo; and 
immediately the blood again ran out 
of the faid Tuers’s nofe, at both nof- 
trils, near a common table fpoonful 
at each noftril, as well as 1 could 
judge. Whereupon the people all 
charged him with being the murder- 
er; but he denied it for a few minutes, 
and then confeffed that he had mur- 
dered the faid Nicholas Tuers, by firft 
ftriking him on the head with an axe, 
and then driving a wooden pin in his 
ear; though afterwards he faid he 
{truck a fecond time with his axe, and 
then held him faft till he had done 
ftruggling; when that was done, he 
awaked fome of the family, and faid 
Tuers was dying, he believed. 
JOHANNES DEMARSET, Coroner. 


———— 


ON THE STUDY OF NATURE. 
[From the Female Mentor.]} 


Evusu us, to whom we often ap- 
ply for the leading fubject of the 
evening, began his difcourfe in the 
following manner : 

I would recommend to all perfons 
who have not a regular profeffion, to 
adopt fome purfuit analagous to their 
inclination and genius. The ftudy 
of nature is the fineft employment 
for the human mind, whether we 
comprehend the great outline, or the 
moft minute particle of the univerfe. 
I have been reading the tracts col- 
lected by the late very ingenious and 
amiable Mr. Benjamin Stillingfleet 
on the Economy of Nature, and 
think no perfon can perufe the book 
without having his mind enlarged, 
and his gratitude excited, from dif- 
covering the wife fyftem of the 
whole. From this interefting publi- 
cation, I have colleéted the follow- 
ing extracts, on the progrefs of 
vegetation. 

The cruftaceous lichens or liver- 
worts are the firft foundation of vege- 

Vor. Il. No. 18. 
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tation, and therefore are plants of the 
utmoft confequence in the economy 
of nature, though defpifed by us. 
When rocks firft emerge out of the 
fea, they are fo polifhed by the force 
of the waves, that fcarce any herb 
can find a fixed habitation upon 
them. The very minute cruftaceous 
liver-worts begin fuon to cover thefe 
dry rocks, although they have no 
other nourifhment but that fmall 
quantity of mould, and almoft im- 
perceptible particles, which the rain 
and air bring thither. Thefe liver- 
worts dying, at laft turn into a very 
fine earth; on this bed, the imbri- 
cated or fcaly liver-worts find a place 
wherein to ftrike their roots: thefe 
alfo die after a time, rot, and turn to 
mould ; and then the various kinds 
of moffes find their proper place, and 
nourifhment : laftly, thefe dying in 
their turn, and rotting, afford fuch a 
plenty of new-formed mould, that 
herbs and fhrubs eafily root and live 
upon it. 

Thiftles are peculiarly ufeful in 
affifting and promoting the growth 
of other plants. Suppofe a heap of 
clay, which for many years has fup- 
plied no vegetation ; let the feeds of 
the thiftle blow there and grow: 
thefe plants will not only thrive 
themfelves, but attraGing by their 
leaves the moifture of the air, fend it 
into the clay by means of their 
roots, and render the ground more 
nutritious. Under thefe circum- 
ftances, lefs hardy plants will take 
root, and, fheltered under the leaves 
of the thiftles, will flourifh in great 
abundances 

The bog-mofs covers deep bogs 
with its fpongy fubftance, and thus 
by degrees turns them into fertile 
meadows ; other kinds of mofles pre- 
ferve the minute feeds of plants 
during the winter, fhelter their roots, 
and prevent them from freezing. 

The greateft part of all the black 
mould which covers the earth, is 
compofed of dead vegetables; for 
when a plant has loft its ftem, the 
root remains, rots by degrees, and 
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changes into mould. By thefe means, 
this kind of earth is mixed with 
fandy foils by the contrivance of 
nature, nearly in the fame way as 
dung thrown upon fields is wrought 
into the earth by the induftry of the 
hufbandman. 

The earth thus prepared, again 
offers to plants from its bofom that 
fupport which it has received from 
them. When feeds are committed 
to the ground, they draw to them- 
felves, accommodate to their nature, 
and turn to plants, the more fubtle 
parts of this mould by the co-opera- 
tion of the fun, air, clouds, rain, and 
wind; fo that the talleft trees are, 
properly fpeaking, nothing but mould 
wonderfully compounded with air 
and water. The truth of this affer- 
tion is proved from a chymical ex- 
periment: a piece of oak, when 
decompounded, yields one third air, 
a third water, and athird charcoal 
or earth. From thefe plants, when 
they die, juft the fame mould is 
formed as gave birth to them origi- 
nally, but in fuch a manner, as to 
yield a greater quantity than before. 
Vegetables therefore encreafe the 
black mould; and thus fertility re- 
mains continually uninterrupted. For 
earth could not furnifh its annual 
confumption, unlefs it was conftantly 
recruited by new fupplies. 

That trees, when they are dry or 
cut down may not remain ulelefs, 
nature haftens their deftruction in a 
fingular way. Firft, the liver-worts 
begin to ftrike root in them, after- 
wards the moifture is drawn out of 
them, and putrefaction follows. Then 
the mufhrooms find a fit place for 
nourifhment, and corrupt them ftill 
more. The mufk-beetle next forces 
a way between the bark and the 
wood. Other beetles and caterpillars 
form an infinite number of holes 
through the trunk. Laftly, the 
wood-peckers, in feeking for infects, 
wear away the tree already corrupted, 
till the whole paffes into earth. 

Thus the firft vegetation is pro- 
duced, and thus it is continued, till 
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it enables us to raife thofe innumera- 
ble plants, which afford a ftudy for 
the whole life of man; and though 
all have not time to acquire confider- 
able knowledge on this fubjeét, yet 
every one may contrive to obtain a to- 
lerable degree of curious information. 
There are perfons who call them- 
felves rational creatures that come 
into the world, and remain there 
even to old age, who never faw the 
creation but from afar: juft like 
the brute beaft, which cannot fail of 
feeing the verdure and various co- 
lours that clothe the earth, but pro- 
ceed no farther. If any one fhould be 
carried into a botanic garden to fee 
the immenfe quantity of plants brought 
together from all countries, with in- 
credible trouble, care and expenfe, 
fhould he only obferve that the leaves 
were green, and the flowers of vari- 
ous colours, could he be truly and 
juftly faid to have feen the garden ? 
Linnzus ufed to excite the atten- 
tion of his audience by apt fimilitudes 
when he was reading upon natural 
philofophy to his pupils ; one of his 
fables was ag follows: The feven 
wife men of Greece, meeting at 
Athens, agreed that every one fhould 
mention what he theught the greateft 
wonder in the creation. One of 
them, of higher conceptions than the 
ref{t, propofed the opinion of fome of 
the aftronomers about the fixed ftars, 
which they believed to be fo many 


funs, each with its revolving planets 


well ftored with plants, animals, and 
other produétions, like the earth. 
Fired with this thought, they agreed 
to iupplicate Jupiter that he would 
permit them to take a journey to the 
moon, and ftay there at leaft three 
days, in order to fee the wonders of 
the place, and give an account of 
them at their return. Jupiter confent- 
ed, and ordered them to affemble on 
a high mountain, where there fhould 
be a cloud ready to convey them to 
the moon ; they were accompanied 
by fome chofen companions, who 
might affift them in deferibing and 


painting the objects which moft ftruck 
their 








their attention. At length they ar- 
rived at the moon, and found a 
habitation well fitted for their recep- 
tion. The next day, being very 
much fatigued with their journey, 
they remained quiet at home till 
noon; and being ftill faint, they 
refrefhed themfelves with a moft deli- 
cious entertainment, which fo en- 
tirely engrofied their attention, as to 
overcome their curiofity. This day 
they only faw through the windows a 
delightful fpot, adorned with the 
moft beautiful flowers, to which the 
* beams of the fun gave an uncommon 
luftre ; and heard the finging of moft 
melodious birds, till evening arrived. 
The next day they arofe very early, 
in order to begin their obfervations ; 
but fome very beautiful young ladies 
advifed them firft to recruit their 
ftrength, before they expofed them- 
felves to the laborious tafk which 
they had undertaken: the delicate 
meats, the rich wines, the beauty of 
the damfels, prevailed over the refo- 
lutions of thefe ftrangers. A fine 
concert of mufic was introduced : 
the younger part of the company be- 
gan to dance, and the fcene was en- 
tirely jovial. This whole day was 
paffed in gallantry, till fome of the 
neighbouring inhabitants, envious at 
their mirth, rufhed in with drawn 
fwords. The elder part of the com- 
pany tried to appeafe the younger, 
promiling the very next day to bring 
the rioters to juftice ; this they per- 
formed: the third day the caufe 
was heard, and the whole day was 
engaged in accufations, pleadings, 
exceptions, and pafling judgment ; 
on which the term fpecified by Jupi- 
ter expired. 

On their return to Greece, all the 
country flocked around them, to hear 
the wonders of the moon; but all 
they could tell was, for that was all 
they knew, that the ground was co- 
vered with green, intermixed with 
flowers, and that the birds fung 
amongft the branches of the trees ; 
but what kinds of flowers they faw, 
or what kinds of birds they heard, 
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they. were totally ignorant. On 
making this declaration they were 
all treated with that contempt which 
they fo juftly merited. The prefident 
then addreffed his pupils: “ I advife 
you to take example by this fable, 
and not to wafte the fhort time 
allotted to you in luxuries, gallan- 
tries, and contentions: the Study of 
Nature is before you; explore her 
beauties and her virtues : obferve and 
admire !” 
a 
JUNE. 
[From Dr. Aikin'’s Calendar of Nature.} 


Now genial funs and gentle breezes reign, 

And Summer’s faireft {plendours deck 
the plain ; 

Exulting Flora views her new-born rofe, 

And all the ground with fhort-liv’d 
beauty glows. 


JUNE is really, in this climate, 
what the poets reprefent May to be 
—the moft lovely month of the year. 
Summer is commenced, and warm 
weather thoroughly eftablifhed ; yet 
the heats rarely arife to excefs, or 
interrupt the enjoyment of thofe plea- 
fures which the fcenes of nature now 
afford. The trees are in their fulleft 
drefs ; and a profufion of the gayeft 
flowers is every where fcattered 
around, which put on all their beauty 
juft before they are cut down by the 
feythe, or withered by the heat. 

Soft copious fhowers are extremely 
welcome towards the beginning of 
this month, to forward the growth 
of the herbage. Such an one is thus 
defcribed by Tuomson. 


Gradual finks the breeze 
Into a perfe& calm; that not a breath 
Is heard to quiver through the clofing 
woods, 
Or ruftling turn the many-twinkling 
leaves 
Of afpen tall. 


At laft 
The clouds confign their treafures to the 
fields ; 
And, foftly thaking on the dimpled pool 
veer drops, let all their moiilure 
ow, 
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In large effufion, o’er the frefhen‘'d world. 

The ftealing fhower is fcarce to patter 
heard, 

By fuch as wander through the foreft 
walks, 

Beneath th’ umbrageous multitude of 
leaves. 

But who can hold the fhade, while Hea- 
ven defcends 

In univerfal bounty, thedding herbs, 

And fruits, and flowers, on Nature’s 
ample lap? 


One of the earlieft rural employ- 
ments of this month is the fhearing 
of theep; a bufinefs of much impor- 
tance in various parts of the kingdom, 
where wool is one of the moft valu- 
able products. England has for many 
ages been famous for its breeds of 
fheep, which yield wool of various 
qualities, fuited to different branches 
of the woollen manufaétory. The 
downs of Dorfetfhire, and other 
fouthern and weftern counties, feed 
fheep whofe fine fhort fleeces are 
employed in making the beft broad 
cloths. The coarfer wool of York- 
fhire, and the northern counties, is 
ufed in the narrow cloths. The 
large Leicefterfhire and Lincolnthire 
fheep are clothed with long thick 
flakes, proper for the hofier's ufe ; 
and every other kind is valuable for 
fome particular purpofe. 

The feafon for fheep-fhearing com- 
mences as foon as the warm weather 
is fo far fettled, that the fheep may 
without danger lay afide great part 
of their clothing. The following 
tokens are given by Dyer, in his 
Fleece, to mark out the time. 


If verdant elder fpreais 
Her filver flowers ; if humble daifies yield 
To yellow crowfoot and Juxuriant grafs, 
Gay fhearing-time approaches. 

Before fhearing, the fheep undergo 
the operation of wafhing, in order 
to free the wool from the foulnefs it 
has contracted. 


Upon the brim 
Of a clear river, gently drive the flock, 
And pange them one by one into the 
ood : 


Plung’d in the flood, not long the ftrug- 
gler finks, 


a 


With his white flakes, that gliften thro’ 
the tide ; 

The fturdy ruftic, in the middle wave, 

Awaits to fee him rifing; one arm bears 

His lifted head above the limpid itream, 

While the full clammy fleece the other 
laves 


Around, laborious, with repeated toil; 


And then refigns him to the funny bank, 
Where, bleating loud, he fhakes his 
dripping locks. DYER. 


The fhearing itfelf is conduéted 
with a degree of ceremony and rural 
dignity ; and is a kind of feftival, as 
welfas a piece of labour. 


At laf, of fhowy white, the gather’d 
flocks 

Are in the/wattled pen innumerous 
prefs’d, 

Head above head; and, rang’d in lufty 
rows, , 

The fhepherds fit, and whet the found- 
ing thears. 

The houfewife waits to roll her fleecy 
ftores, 

With all her gay-dreft maids: attending 
round. 

One, chief, in gracious dignity enthron’d, 

Shines o’er the reft, the paftoral queen, 

. and eo 

Her fmiles, fweet-beaming, on her - 
herd-king. 3 em 

A fimple fcene! yet hence BrrTannra 
fees 

Her folid grandeur rife; hence fhe com- 
mands 

Th’ exalted ftores of every brighter clime, 

The treafures of the fun without his 
rage. THOMSON. 


A profufion of fragrance now arifes 
from the fields of clover in flower. 
Of this plant there are the varieties 
of white and purple. The latter is 
fometimes called honeyfuckle, from 
the quantity of fweet juice contained 
in the tube of the flower, whence the 
bees extract much of their honey. 

A {till more delicious odour pro- 
ceeds from the beans in bloffom ; of 
which Tnomson fpeaks in this rap- 
turous language. 


Long let us walk 
Where the breeze blows from yon ex- 
tended field 
Of bloffom’d beans. Arabia cannot boaft 
A fuller gale of joy, than, liberal, thence 
Breathes through the fenfe, and takes the 
ravifh'd foul. 
Beans 
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Beans and peas belong to a large 
natural family of plants, called the 

pilionaceous, or butterfly-fhaped- 
bloffomed, and the /eguminous, from 
the pods they bear. Almoft all 
thefe in our climate afford whole- 
fome food for man or beaft. Of fome, 
the feeds alone are ufed, as of pea 
and bean; of fome, the entire pod, 
as of French or kidney-bean; and 
of fome, the whole plant, as of clo- 
ver, lucern, and vetch. 

In the hedges, the place of the 
hawthorn is fupplied by the flowers 
of the hip, or caw, the different 
hues of which, from a light bluth to 
a deep crimfon, form a moft elegant 
variety of colour. Some time after, 
the woodbine or honeyfuckle begins 
to blow; and this, united with the 
rofe, gives our hedges their higheft 
beauty and fragrance. 

The feveral kinds of corn come 
into ear and flower during this month; 
as do likewife numerous fpecies of 


- grafs, which, indeed, are al! fo many 


leffer kinds of corn ; or, rather, corn 
is only a larger fort of grafs. It is 
peculiar to all this tribe of plants, to 
have long flender leaves, a jointed 
ftalk and a flowering head, either in 
the form of a clofe foike, like wheat, 
or a loofe bunch, like oats. This 
head confifts of numerous hufky 
flowers, each of which bears a fingle 
feed. 

In the large kinds, which are ufu- 
ally termed corn, thefe feeds are big 
enough to be worth feparating ; and 
they form the chief article of food of 
almoft all the civilized nations of the 
world. In Europe, the principal 
kinds of corn are wheat, rye, barley, 
and oats. In Afia, rice is moft cul- 
tivated. In Africa, and the Weft 
Indies, maize or Indian corn, 

The fmaller kinds, called grasses, 
are moft valuable for their leaves and 
ftalks, or herbage, which makes the 

incipal food of all domeftit cattle. 
This, cut down and dried, is bay, 
the winter provifion of cattle in all 
the temperate and northern climates. 
Grafs is moft fit to cut after it is in 





June. Ng 


ear, but before its feeds are ripened. 
If it be fuffered to grow too long, it 
will lofe all its nutritious Juices, and 
become like the ftraw of corn. The 
latter part of June is the beginning 
of hay-harveft for the fouthern and 
middle parts of the kingdom. This 
is one of the bufieft and moft agree- 
able of rural occupations. Both fexes 
and all ages are engaged in it. ‘The 
fragrance of the new-mown hay, the 
gaiety of all furrounding objects, and 
the genial warmth of the weather, 
all confpire to render it a feafon of 
pleafure and delight to the beholder. 
It is at this feafon that we can pecu- 
liarly feel the beauty of thefe charm- 
ing lines of Mitton. 


As one who long in populous city pent, 

Where houfes thick and fewers annoy 
the air, 

Forth iffuing on a fummer’s morn to 
breathe 

Among the pleafant villages and farms 

Adjoin'd, from each thing met conceives 
delight, 

The fmel! of grain, or tedded grafs, or 
kine, 

Or dairy, each rural fight, each rural 
found. 


On the twenty-firft of June hap- 
pens the summer-solstice, or longeft 
day. At this time, in the moft 
northern parts of the ifland, there is 
fcarcely any night, the twilight con- 
tinuing almoft from the fetting to 
the rifing of the fun; fo that it is 
light enough at midnight to fee to 
read. This feafon is alfo properly 
called Midsummer, though, indeed, 
the greateft heats are not yet arrived ; 
and there is more warm weather after 
it than before. 

The principal feafon for taking 
that delicate fifth, the mackarel, is 
in this month. 

Currants and goofeberries begin to 
ripen about the end of June, and 
prove extremely refrefhing as the 
parching heats advance. 

Though the other fenfes are fo 
much gratified in this month, the 
ear lofes moft of its entertainment, 
as the birds, now the feafon of court- 
fhip and rearing their young is paft, 
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no longer exercife their mufical 

powers. 

The groves, the fields, the meadows, 
now no more 

With melody refound. *Tis filence all, 

As if the lovely fongfters, overwhelm’d 

By bounteous nature’s plenty, lay en- 
tranc’d 

In drowfy lethargy. 

After the end of June, an atten- 
tive obferver hears no birds except 
the ftone curlew (thickneed plover of 
Pennant) whiftling late at night ; 
the yellow-hammer, goldfinch, and 
golden-crefted wren, now and then 
chirping. The cuckoo’s note ceafes 
about this time. 


—_—— 


Origin of the Game of Chess. 
[From the Arabic. ] 


ABOUT the commencement of the 
fifth century of the Chriftian era, the 
fovereignty of a large kingdom, near 
the mouth of the Ganges, devolved 
to a very young monarch; experience 
had not yet taught him that he fhould 
confider his fubjeéts as his children, 
and that their love is the only folid 
prop of the ftate; it was in vain that 
thofe important truths were held up 
to his view by the fage bramins, and 
his rajahs; elated with his power and 
grandeur, he fwayed the land with 
unnatural feverity. 

Siffa, the fon of Dahur, the moft 
venerable of the Lramins, on whom 
the fplev*=z. of philofophy and wif- 
dom ihone from his infancy to his 
feventieth year, faw that there were 
virtues in the monarch, which re- 
quired only the culture of reafon to 
bring them into life; and, afflicted at 
the miferies of his country, he under- 
took to difplay to the monarch the 
caufe of them. 

Siffa, aware of the difrepute into 
which the precepts of morality and 
virtue had fallen, from the evil exam- 
ple held up by thofe who taught them, 
was led to devife a mode of inftruc- 
tion, whereby his leffons fhould appear 
the refult of the prince’s own reafon- 
ing, rather than the inftructions of 


Origin of the Game of Chess. 


another. With this view he invented 
the game of Shatk, or the King; in 
this game he contrived to make the 
king the moft important of all the 
pieces, but yet the eafieft to attack, 
and the moft difficult to defend, and 
only to be defended by the next in 
rank or confequence in the game, in 
gradation. 

The game was firft fpread abroad 
among fome of the leading men; and 
from the great fame of Siffa, became 

«foon in vogue; the prince heard of it 
and directed that the inventor fhould 
be his inftructor ; the fage bramin now 
attained his defire, and, in the courfe 
of his inftructions, took feafonable 
occafions to point out the dependance 
of the king on the pawns, and other 
feafonable truths; the prince, born 
with genius, and capable of virtuous 
fentiments, in defpite of the maxims 
of courtiers, applied to himfelf the 
morality which the game fo ftrongly 
exhibited, and reforming his condud, 
his people foon became happy. 

The prince, eager to recompenfe 
the bramin for the great good derived 
from his ingenuity, required him to 
demand what he thought competent 
—The bramin afked only a gift of 
corn, the amount of which fhould be 
regulated by the number of houfes, 
(or fquares) on the chefs-board, put. 
ting one grain on the firft houfe, two 
on the fecond, four on the third, and 
fo on in double permutation to the 
fixty-fourth houte. The apparent 
moderation of the demand aftonifhed 
the king, and he, unhefitatingly, 
granted it; but, when his treafurers 
had calculated the amount of the do- 
nation, they found that the king’s 
revenues were not competent to dif- 
charge it; for the corn of 16,384 
towns, each containing 1024 grana- 
ries, of 173,762 meafures each, and 
each meafure to confit of 32,768 
grains, could alone anfwer the de- 
mand ! 

The bramin then took an oppor- 
tunity of pointing out to the monarch 
how neceffary it was, efpecially for 
kings, to be guarded againft the arts 
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of thofe who furround them—how 

much they owed to their fubjedts, 

and how cautious they fhould be of 

inconficerately beftowing their goods 

waftefully. , 
a 


~~ 
DEBRETZIN ART OF MAKING A DELI- 
CATE BREAD WITHOUT YEAST. 


[From Dr. Townfon’s Travels in Hun- 
gary. A late Publication.] 


THE ferment is thus made: Two 
good handfulls of hops are boiled in 
four quarts of water; this is poured 
upon as much wheaten bran as can 
be well moiftened by it; to this are 
added four or five pounds of leaven: 
when this is only warm, the mafs is 
well worked together to mix the dif- 
ferent parts. ‘This mafs is then put 
into a warm place for twenty-four 
hours, and after that it is divided 
into fmall pieces about the fize of a 
hen’s egg or a {mall orange, which 
are dried by being placed upon a 
board and expofed to a dry air, but 
not to the fun: when dry they are 
laid by for ufe, and may be kept half 
a years This is the ferment, and it 
is to be ufed in the following manner: 
For a baking of fix large loaves, fix 
good handfulls of thefe balls are taken 
and diffolved in feven or eight quarts 
of warm water. This is poured 
through a fieve into one end of 
the bread-trough, and three quarts 
more of warm water are poured 
through the fieve after it, and what 
remains in the fieve is well prefled 
out: this liquor is mixed up with fo 
much flour as to form a mafs of the 
fize of a large loaf: this is ftrewed 
over with flour, the fieve with its 
contents is put upon it, and then the 
whole is Covered up warm, and left 
till it has rifen enough, and its fur- 
face has begun to crack: this forms 
the leaven. Then fifteen quarts of 
warm water, in which fix handfulls 
of falt have been diffolved, are poured 
through the fieve upon it, and the ne- 
— quantity of tlour is added, and 
mixed and kneaded with the leaven ; 
this is covered up warm, and left for 


about an hour. It is then formed 
into loaves, which are kept in a warm 
room half an hour; and after that 
they are put into the oven, where they 
remain two or three hours according 
to the fize. The great advantage of 
this ferment is, that it may be made 
in great quantities at a time, and kept 
for ufe. 


ACCOUNT OF A CARPATHIAN KOSCHAR 
AND ITS INHABITANTS. 
[From the Same. ] 


In the evening I reached the Ko- 
schar, and there I found my retinue. 
This is a fimall wooden hut in the 
midft of a wood, built in the Swedith 
manner; that is, with balks whofe 
ends are let into one another, fome- 
thing in the manner of, what car- 
penters call, dovetail work: it was 
only about fix yards long, and three 
broad, and divided into two apart- 
ments, but by no means weather- 
tight. In the firft apartment the head 
fhepherd, who is only a poor common 
peafant, lives, and makes the cheefe ; 
the other is the magazine where it is 
kept till it is fent to Kefmark, which 
is every week. The bufinefs of the 
dairy is very fimple; the fheep are 
driven home thrice a-day tobe milked, 
and each milking is immediately made 
into cheefe, for nobutter is made. The 
runnet is poured upon the milk whilft 
it is warm, which is prefently after 
beaten together, and foon after this the 
head fhepherd gropes together with 
both his hands all the curds. This ap- 
peared to be a difficult bufinefs, and 
lafted near half an hour ; the curds then 
form one great mafs, and are taken 
out together and put into a cloth, and 
hung up, but no preffure is ufed. 
The whey which remains is boiled, 
and acquires fome confiftence, and 
this forms the food of the fhepherds, 
and their only food tor the whole 
feafon; they have not even bread. 

After the fhepherd and his men 
had eaten their vey the men, of 
whom there were four or five, left the 
hut, and went and flept under fheds 
round the fold. We likewife laid 
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ourfelves upon the floor and flept. In way, in various direétions, from the 
the night the head fhepherd got up borders of the bafon. To the north- 
two or three times and hollowed to ward, they reach to a diftance of 82 
his men, to fee whether they were feet; to the eaft, of 86; to the 
upon the watch; who always an- fouth, of 118; and of 124 to the 
fwered, to fhew that they were upon weft. They are very hard, and do 
their duty. Great vigilance is requi- not appear in any part, decaying or 
fite againft the wolves, and with all mouldering into foil. 
thefe precautions thefe animals had = When our guides firft led us to 
carried off three fheep this fummer. the Geyzer, the bafon was filled to 
within a few feet of its edge. The 
_. water was tranfparent as cryftal; a 
Account of the Geyzer, a surprising flight fteam aatip adele Genie and 
Spring in Iceland. the furface was ruffled by a few bub- 
[From a late Account of the Hot Springs bles, which now and then came from 
in Iceland—By Jofeph Black, M. D. the bottom of the pipe. We waited 
and John Thomas Stanley, F.S.A.J with anxiety for feveral minutes, 
Bya gradual depofition of the fub- expeéting at every inftant fome inter- 
ftances diffolved in its water for a ruption to this tranquillity. Ona 
long fucceffion of years, perhaps for fudden, another fpring, immediately 
ages, a mound of confiderable height in front of the place on which we 
has been formed, from the centre of were ftanding, darted its waters above 
which the Geyzer iffues. It rifes an hundred feet into the air, with 
through a perpendicular and cylindri- the velocity of an arrow, and the jets 
cal pipe, or fthaft, feventy feet in fucceeding this firft eruption were 
depth, and eight feet and a half in ftill higher. This was the fpring 
diameter, which opens into a bafon already mentioned under the name of 
or funnel, meafuring fifty-nine feet the New Geyzer. 
from one edge of it to the other. While gazing in filence and won- 
The bafon is circular, and the fides der at this unexpeCted and beautiful 
of it, as well as thofe of the pipe, are difplay, we were alarmed by a fud- 
polifhed quite fmooth by the con- den fhock of the ground under our 
tinual friction of the water, and they feet, accompanied with a hollow 
are both formed with fuch mathema- noife, not unlike the diftant firing of 
tical truth, as to appear conftructed by cannon. Another fhock foon fol- 
art. Thedeclivity of the mound begins lowed, and we obferved the water in 
iminediately from the borders of the the bafon to be much agitated. The 
bafon. The incruftations are infome Icelanders haftily laid hold of us, 
places worn {mooth by the overflow- and forced us to retreat fome yards. 
ing of the water; in moft, however, The water in the mean time boiled 
they rife in numberlefs little tufts, violently, and heaved as if fome 
which bear a refemblance to the expanfive power were labouring be- 
heads of cauliflowers, except that neath its weight, and fome of it was 
they are rather more prominent, and thrown up a few feet above the ba- 
are covered, by the falling of the fon. Again there were two or three 
finer particles of the f{pray, with a fhocks of the ground, and a repeti- 
cryftaline efflorefcence fo delicate as tion of the fame noife. In an in- 
{carcely to bear the flighteft touch. ftant, the furrounding atmofphere 
Unmolefted, the efflorefcence gradu- was filled with volumes of fteam rol- 
ally hardens, and, although it lofes ling over each other as they afcended, 
its firft delicacy, it ftill remains ex- in a manner inexpreflibly beauti- 
ceedingly beautiful. ful, and through which, columns 
Thefe incruftations are of alight of water, fhivering into foam, darted 


brewn colour, and extend a great in rapid fucceflion to heights which, 
at 
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at the time, we were little qualified 
to eftimate. Indeed, the novelty 
and fplendour of fuch a fcene had 
affe€ted our imaginations fo forcibly, 
that we believe the extreme height 
of the jet to be much greater than 
it was afterwards determined to be. 
In a fubfequent eruption, Mr. Baine 
afcertained, by means of a quadrant, 
the greateft elevation to which the 
jets of water were thrown, to be 96 
feet. 

Much of the water began to de- 
{cend again at different heights, and 
was again projected by other co- 
lumns, which met it as they arofe. 
At laft, having filled the bafon, it 
rolled im great waves over its edge, 
and forming numberlefs rills, made 
its way down the fides of the mound. 
Much was loft in vapour alfo, and 
ftill more fell to the ground in heavy 
fhowers of fpray. The intervals at 
which the feveral jets fucceeded each 
other, were too fhort for the eye 
to diftinguifh them. As they rofe 
out of the bafon, they reflected, by 
their denfity, the pureft and moft 
brilliant blue. In certain thades, 
the colour was green like that of the 
fea ; but im their further afcent, all 
diftin&ion of colour was loft, and the 
jets, broken into a thoufand parts, ap- 
peared white as fnow. Several of 
them were forced upwards perpendi- 
cularly ; but many, receiving a flight 
inclination as they burft from the 
bafon, were projected in beautiful 
curves, and the {pray which fell from 
them, caught by a fucceeding jet, 
was hurried away {till higher than 
it had been perhaps before. 

The jets were made with incon- 
ceivable velocity, and thofe which 
efcaped uninterrupted, terminated in 
fharp poimts, and loft themfelves in 
the air. The eruption, changing its 
form at every inftant, and blending 
varioufly with the clouds of fteam 
that furrounded it, continued for ten 
or twelve minutes; the water then 
fubfided through the pipe, and dif- 
appeared. 

VoL. Il. No. 18. 


‘The eruptions of the Geyzer fuc- 
ceed each other with fome degree of 
regularity, but they are not equally 
violent, or of equal duration. Some 
lafted fearcely eight or ten, while 
others continued, with unabated vio- 
lence, fifteen or eighteen minutes. 
Between the great eruptions, while 
the pipe and bafon were filling, the 
water burft feveral times into the air 
to a confiderable height. Thefe par- 
tial jets, however, feldom exceeded a 
minute, and fometimes not a few 
feconds, in duration. 

After the eruption of it had been 
violent, the water fank into fubter- 
raneous caverns, and left the pipe 
quite empty. If the eruption had 
been moderate, the fubfidence of the 
water was proportionably lefs. The 
firft time the pipe was perfectly 
emptied, we ‘founded its depth, and 
found the bottom very rough and 
irregular. The pipe remains but a 
fhort time empty. After a few 
feconds, the water rufhes into it 
again with a bubbling noife, and dur- 
ing the time that it is rifing in the 
pipe, it is frequently darted fuddenly 
into the air to different heights, 
fometines to two or three, fometimes 
fixty feet above the fides of the ba- 
fon. By a furprife of this kind, 
while we were engaged meafuring 
the diameter of the well, we had 
nearly been fcalded ; and although 
we were able to withdraw ourfelves 
from the great body of water as it 
afcended, yet we remained expoted 
to the falling fpray, which fortu- 
nately was fo much cooled in the 
air as to do us no mifchief. 

Of thefe jets we counted twenty 
in an hour and an half, during 
which the waters had filled the pipe, 
and in part the bafon. It then feemed 
oftentimes agitated, and boiled with 
great violence. ‘The jets were more 
beautiful, and continued longer, as 
the quantity of water in the bafon 
encreafed. The refiftance being 
greater, their force was in fome de- 
gtee broken, and their form, more 
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divided, produced a greater difplay 
of foam and vapour. 

While the pipe was filling, we 
threw into it feveral ftones of con- 
fiderable weight, which, whenever 
the water burft forth with any vio- 
lence, were projected much higher 
than itfelf. Thefe ftones in falling 
were met by other columns of water, 
and amidft thefe they rofe and fell 
repeatedly. They were eafily diftin- 
guifhed in the white foam, and con- 
tributed much to the novelty and 
beauty of this extraordinary pheno- 
menon. 

When the bafon was nearly full, 
thefe occafional eruptions were gene- 
rally announced by fhocks of the 
ground, fimilar to thofe preceding 
the great eruptions. Immediately 
after the fhocks, the whole body of 
water in the bafon heaved exceed- 
ingly ; a violent ebullition then took 
place, and large waves fpread them- 
felves in circles from the centre, 
through which the column forced its 
way. 

When the water had been quict 
in the bafon for fome time, the 
thermometer placed in it ftood at 
180° only, but immediately after an 
eruption it rofe to 200% We boiled 
a piece of falmon in it, which was 
exceedingly well tafted. Our cookery 
at Rykum, had not been quite fo 
fuccefsful. 

The water thrown out from the 
Geyzer is joined at the bottom of 
the mound by that which flows from 
the {pring called the roaring Geyzer, 
formerly defcribed. The ftream:pro- 
duced by their united waters flows 
three or four hundred paces before it 
falls into the river, where its tem- 
perature is redyced to 72°. Even at 
this place it depofited much of the 
fubftances it contained ; but during 
the whole of its courfe, the plants 
growing on its banks were covered 
with beautiful incruftations. Some 
of thefe we wifhed to preferve, but 
from their extreme delicacy they 
fell into pieces on every attempt to 
remove them. 


ACCOUNT OF A REMARKABLE FEMALE 
IMPOSTOR. 


[From a Public Print of 1773.] 
New York, May 13. 


SOME time ago, one Sarah Wil- 
fon, who attended the honourable 
Mifs Vernon, fifter to lady Grofve- 
nor, and maid of honour to the queen, 
having found means to be admitted 
into one of the royal apartments, 
took occafion to break open a cabinet, 
and rifled it of many valuable jewels, 
for which fhe was apprehended, tried, 
and condemned to die ; but, through 
the gracious interpolition of her mif- 
trefs, her fentence was foftened into 
tranfportation: She accordingly, in 
the fall of 1771, was landed in Ma- 
ryland, where fhe was expofed to 
fale, and purchafed by Mr. W. 
Devall, of Bufh Creek, Frederick 
county. After a fhort refidence in 
that place, fhe very fecretly decamp- 
ed, and efcaped into Virginia, tra- 
velled through that colony, and 
through North to South Carolina. 
When at a prudent diftance from 
Mr. Devall, the had affumed the 
titles of the princefs Sufanna Caro- 
lina Matilda, pronouncing herfelf to 
be a fifter of our fovereign lady the 
queen. She had carried with her 
clothes that had ferved to favour the 
deception, had fecured a part of the 
jewels, together with her majefty’s 
picture, which had proved fo fatal to 
her. She travelled from one gentle- 
man’s houfe to another under thefe 
pretenfions, and made aftonifhing 
impreffions in many places, affecting 
the mode of royalty fo inimitably, 
that many had the honour to kifs ber 
hand: To fome fhe promifed govern- 
ments, to others regiments, with 
promotions of all kinds in the trea- 
fury, army, and royal navy : in fhort, 
fhe acted her part fo plaufibly as to 
perfuade the generality fhe was no 
impoftor. In vain did many fenfible 
gentlemen in thofe parts exert them- 
felves to deteét, and make a proper 
example of her; for fhe had levied 
heavy contributions upon fome 13 
ons 
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fons of the higheft rank in the fouth- 
ern colonies: but at length appeared 
the under-written advertifement, to- 
gether with Mr. Michael Dalton, at 
Charles-town, raifing a loud hue and 
cry for her ferene highnefs; but the 
lady had made an excurfion a few 
miles to a neighbouring plantation, 
for which place the meffenger fet 
out, when the gentleman who brought 
us this information left Charles-town. 
How diftreffing to behold a lady of 
this exalted pedigree and pretenfions 
thus furprifed into the hands of her 
inexorable enemies ! 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
Bush-Creeh, Frederick County, Maryland, 
October 11, 1771. 

Ruw away from the fubfcriber, a 
convict fervant maid, named Sarah 
Wilfon, but has changed her name 
to Lady Sufanna Carolina Matilda, 
which made the public believe that 
fhe was his majefty’s fifter; fhe has 
a blemifh in her right eye, black 
rolled hair, ftoops in the fhoulders, 
makes a common practice of writing 
and marking her clothes with a 
crown and a B. Whoever fecures 
the faid fervant woman, or takes her 
home, fhall receive five piftoles, be- 
fides all cofts and charges. 
WILLIAM DEVALL. 


I entitle Michael Dalton to fearch 
the city of Philadelphia, and from 
thence to Charles-town, for the faid 
woman. 

(A true copy) WILLIAM DEVALL. 


—<——— 
Method of making Stilton Cheese. 


[From the General View of the Agri- 
culture of the County of Leicefter; 
drawn up, for the Confideration of 
the Board of Agriculture, by Mr. 
Joun Monk, of Bears-combe, Devon. ] 


IN refpeé&t to the grand fecret of 
making Stilton cheefe, 1 fhould have 
left the county without acquiring 
the procefs, if it had not been for 
the politenefs and attention of Major 
Chefelden, of Somerly, who, upon 


o 
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my acquainting him with my difap- 
pointment, kindly undertook to pro- 
cure it for me from one of his tenants, 
who was among the firft for making 
it. The following is the receipt. 

Take the night’s cream, and put 
it to the morning’s new milk, with 
the rennet ; when the curd is come, 
it is not to be broken, as is done 
with other cheefes, but take it out 
with a foil-difh altogether, and place 
it in a fieve to drain gradually, and, 
as it drains, keep gradually prefling 
it till it becomes firm and dry ; then 
place it in a wooden hoop; after- 
wards to be kept dry on boards, 
turned frequently, with cloth binders 
round it, which are to be tightened 
as occafion requires. 

N. B. The dairy-maid muft not be 
difheartened if fhe does not fucceed 
perfectly in her firft attempt. 

In the dairies which I vifited, the 
cheefes, after being taken out of the 
wooden hoop, were bound tight round 
with a cloth, which cloth was changed 
every day, until the cheefe became 
firm enough to fupport itfelf; after 
the cloth was taken off, they were 
rubbed every day all over, for two 
or three months, with a brufh; and, 
if the weather was damp or moift, 
twice a day; and, even before the 
cloth was taken off, the top and bot- 
tom were well rubbed every day. 


—— 
POVERTY NO DISGRACE- 


I NEVER confidered poverty in 
the abjec& light that the world is too 
apt to do. There are two forts of 
pride with regard to this point ; one, 
the ancient and philofophic {pirit, 
which chofe, and gloried in it; the 
other, the modern and beggarly one, 
which avoids and is afhamed of it. 
Poverty is, in itfelf, fo far from 
being mean, that it requires certain 
accident$ to render it fo, fervile 
offices, low. condefcenfions, vulgar 
manners, dilhoneft actions, or poor- 
nefs of fpirit ; any of thefe particu- 
lars, indeed, may debale poverty to 
meannefs ; 















































































































































































































































































meannefs ; but will they not, at the 

fame time, diminifh the grandeur of 

riches ? 

Poverty hurts our credit only on 
the Change ; yet even there charac- 
ter alone bas raifed a fortune; but 
contidered tingly it excludes us from 
acourt. The opulence of Plato en- 
riched not his philofophy, but the 
indigence of Socrates refiected luftre 
upon his doctrines. Is there a foul 
who would not prefer a pedigret 
from the /atter to the whole lineage 
of Attalus? PAUPER SUPERBUS. 

—— 

Wonderful Contrivance of Nature for 
the Preservation of a Plant that 
grows in the River Rhone. 

[From the Ed. Weekly Magazine. ] 


Tut S plant confifts of a fmall root, 
with a few long leaves rifing from 
it, and in the midft of them a ftalk 
of two or three feet in length, but 
fo weak, that it is by no means able 
to fupport itfelf erect. On the top 
of each ftalk, is one fingle flower, in 
fome degree refembling a fingle flower 
from a bunch of jeflamine. It ap- 
pears to be the purpofe of nature, 
and it is abfolutely neceffary to the 
well-being of the plant, that every 
part of it fhould be immerfed in wa- 
ter, except juft the flower at the top 
of each ftalk, But thefe flowers muft 
be always kept above the water ; 
and the heat of the fun is requifite 
to the opening the feeds contained 
in the cup at the bafe of them. Now 
the Rhone, wherein this plant grows 


_in great abundance, is a river of very 


uncertain depth, and that in places 
very near one another: if the feeds 
of this plant, or the fide fhoots from 
the root, produce new ones at differ- 
ent depths, how is the flower to be 
costed to the top, and only juft to 
the top of the wate? in each? The 
Rhone is alfo, of all rivers, the moft 
apt to be fwelled by fudden floorls ; 
m this exfe, how is the plant that 
was juft flowering in its proper man- 
her, at four feet depth, to be kept 
in the neceffary ftate of having that 
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flower above water when the depth 
is increafed to fix? or how is it to 
be kept from falling on the furface 
of the water, and rotting, when the 
depth decreafes, and leaves a foot or 
two of a naked ftalk, which is unable 
to fupport itfelf? All this is provided 
for by nature, or rather by God the 
Creator, who with apparent wifdom 
and intention has made the ftalk 
which fupports the flower of this 
plant of fuch a form and textur., 
that it at all times fuits itfelf to the 
depth of the water it is in; for the 
ftalks are not ftraight, but twifted in a 
fpiral form, in the manner of a cork- 
fcrew, or rather in the manner of 
thofe fprings of wire which we fee 
made by wrapping the wire round a 
fmall ftick. By this formation, the 
ftalks of this plant have a power of 
extending and a themfelves 
in length, and this fo fuddenly, that 
let the rife or fall of the water be 
ever fo quick, the lengthening or 
fhortening of the ftalks accompany 
it; and the fame formation fuits 
them in a yet eafier manner to dif- 
ferent depths. By this formation 
(the like of which is not feen in any 
other plant in nature) the flower of 
the Vallifneria (for fo this fingular 
vegetable is called) is kept juft at the 
furface of the water, be the depth 
what it will, or the changes in depth 
ever fo fudden. By this means, the 
fun has power to ripen the flower till 
the feeds are feattered on the furface 
of the water in perfe& ripenefs, where 
they float a little while ; but when 
thoroughly wetted, fink and take 
root at the bottom. To prove to 
ocular demonftration what is faid of 
this plant, feveral of them have been 
put into veffels of water, fome of 
them with flalks fo long, that one 
half of them was above the furface 
of the water; others with them fo 
fhort, that they were immerfed fe- 
veral inches under it; but in a few 
hours they had each adapted the 
length of their ftalks to the depth, 
and the flower of every one was 
floating juft on the furface. 
ORIGINAL 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
ANCIENT PATRIOTIC SONG, 


Sung in Honour of the Patriots Harmodius 
and Ariftogiton, the Destroyers of Tj- 
ranny in Athens. 


[From the Greek of Athenzus. } 


By Samuel Latham Mitcbill, M. D. 
F. B.S. E. tc. of New York. 


I "LL walk, prepar’d my fword to wield; 
My fword by myrtle-leaves conceal’d; 
As by Harmadius brave, was done 

And fearlefs Aristogiton ; 

Who giving tyrant-power its due 

The fon of Pisistratus flew ; 

And left to Athens free’d, the reign 

Of juft and equal laws again. 


Belov’d Harmodius! though the force 
Of murderous weapons gor’d thy corfe, 
Thou art not dead ;—the fates deny 
That friends to virtue e’er fhould die :— 
Thou liveft in happinefs and reft 
Where mid’ft the Iflands of the Blefs’d, 
Achilles fwift-of-foot abides, 

And valiant Diomede refides. 


I'll walk, prepar’d my {word to wield; 
My fword by myrtle-leaves conceal’d; 
As by Harmodius brave was done, 

And fearlefs Aristogiton ; 

Who giving tyrant-power its due, 

The lawlefs Prince Hipparchus flew, 
Where crouds had met, with gazing eyes 
Their public feaft to folemnize. 


Oh Patriot Pair! with joy 1 view 
Eternal glory wait on you; 
Becaufe, refolv’d to ac& your part, 
Ye pierc’d th’ oppreffor’s sraek henie, 
And gave to Athens free'd, the reign 
Of just and equal laws again. 


———— 
For the Weekly Magazine. 
VIRTUOUS LOVE. 


T°? feel a love, which ftill the fame, 
Can every change of fcene fuftain; 

Which ftill with equal fervour glows, 

When malice arms a holt of foes; 

As when in Pleafure’s lap fecure, 

The foul indulg’d im raptares pure, 

Is Virtue’s inee here below, 

And this the love her votaries know. 


Unmoved to meet the upbraiding eye ; 
Unmoved to hear the impatient figh, 
Which, e’er the latent purpofe 

Our nobleft ations may condemn ; 


Unmoved the ftern reproach to hear, 
And till the keen retort forbear, 

Is Virtue’s precept here below, 

And this the calm her votaries know. 


No varying caufe her aions rule, 
pees 
Nor time, nor place, her ardour cool. 


———- 
For the Weekly Magazine. 


AN EXTEMPORE EPITAPH, 


On J. F. a Gentleman who died of the 
Yellow Fever in the Autumn of 1797. 
By a Friend. 

E Good! who glow with virtue’s 
heaven-born tire! 

Who worth and truth in every form ad- 

mire! 

For merit’s fall whofe generous forrows 

flow ; 

Who feel the widow's pang, the orphan’s 

woe! 

Park as you pafs, the tributary tear, 

For lo! your F..h.r’s hallowed dutt lies 

here! 
——— 
For the Weekly Magazine. 


Verses written, May 27th, 1798, on taking 
a Survey of Burlington Church-Yard. 


HEF. wide around in dveary filence 
fj 


The time-worn manfions of the sacred 
dead ! 

To mark the fpot of crefted grandeur's 
duft 


Here towers aloft no monumental bust ’ 

No columns rife ; no statues blaze on high, 

To deck the ground where laurel’d war- 
riors lie! 

But letter’d grave-stones, of an humbler 
mien, 

Throng wrth their fancy-forms the folemn 
fcene ; 

In fimplett terms inemulous cf fame, 

Announce of thofe entomb'd the age and 
name. 

Here Sorrow ftalks her folitary round, 

And bathes with pearly tears each da/- 
lowed mound ! 

While pale-eyed Melancholy fits forlorn, 

Dead to the fweets of joy-infpiring morn ; 

Dead to the beauties noontide glories 


give, 
And all the milder tints of fhadowy eve' 
Here Contemplation walks, enwrapt, 


ree ae nature up to mature’s 


Refleéis 
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Refleéts on varied /ife, impending death, 

And the weak ties that bind our fleeting 
breath ; 

Recalls each tender fcene to Memory 
dear, 

And wakes to life the fympathetic tear ; 

‘Then wafts a prayer to Heaven's refplen- 
dent throne, 

And foaring fhoots aloft to worlds un- 
known! 

Unenvious looks on conquerors and on 
kings, 

And leaves with joy all fublunary things! 

C. C. 





= = 





ON THE PROSPECT OF PLANTING ARTS 
AND LEARNING IN AMERICA. 
[By Bishop Berkeley.” ] 
T= Mufe, difgufted at an age and 
clime, 
Barren of every glorious theme, 
In diftant lands now waits a better time, 
Producing fubje&s worthy fame: 


In happy climes, where, from the genial 
fun 
And virgin earth, fuch fcenes enfue, 
The force of Art by Nature feems out- 
done, 
And fancied beauties by the true: 


In happy climes, the feat of Innocence, 
Where Nature guides, and Virtue 
rules, 
Where men fhall not impofe, for truth 
and fenfe, 
The pedantry of courts and fchools : 


There fhall be fung another golden age, 
The rife of empires and of arts, 

The good and great infpiring epic rage, 
The wifeft heads and nobleft hearts. 
Not fuch as Europe breeds in her decay ; 

Such as fhe bred when frefh and young, 
When heav'nly flame did animate her 
clay, 
By future poets fhall be fung. 


* We may with equal juftice apply to 
this truly great man, what he himfelf fo 
finely fays of his favourite Plato; ** that 
he has joined with an imagination the 
moft {fplendid and magnificent, an intel- 
lec not lefs deep and clear.” A morfel 
of poetry from iuch a writer ought to be 
preferved as a literary curiofity, and as 
a proof of the gveat variety of his ta- 
lents; efpecially as itwas written almoft 
with a prophetic fpirit, above feventy 
years ago, and. confequently before the 
events, in the country alluded to, could 
poflibly have been forefeen. He entitled 
them [as above.] Notes to the New Edi- 
tion of Pope’s Works, by Dr. Warton. 


Weftward the courfe of empire takes its 
way; 
The four firft ats already paft, 
A fifth fhall clofe the drama with the 
day ; 
Time’s nobleft offspring is the laft. 


— 
MARY, THE MAID OF THE INN. 


[From Poems 7 iota Southey— Lately 
published in England. | 
HO is the the poor maniac, whofe 
wildly fix’d eyes 
Seem a heart overcharged to exprefs? 
She wom not, yet often and deeply fhe 
ghs; 
She never complains, but her filence im- 
plies 
The compofure of settled diftrefs. 


No aid, no compaffion the maniac will 
feek, 
Cold and hunger awake not her care: 
Thro’ her rags do the winds of the win- 
ter blow bleak 
On her poor withered bofom half bare, 
and her cheek 
Has the deathly pale hue of defpair. 


Yet cheerful and happy, nor diftant the 
day, 
Poor Mary the maniac has been; 
The traveller remembers who journeyed 
this way 
No damfel fo lovely, no damfel fo gay 
As Mary the maid of the inn. 


Her cheerful addrefs fill’d the guefts 


with delight 
As fhe welcomed them in with a 
{mile ; 
Her heart was a ftranger to childith af- 
fright, 
And Mary would walk by the abbey at 
night 
When the wind whiftled down the 
dark aifle. 
She loved, and young Richard had fet. 
tled the day, 


And fhe hoped to be happy for life; 
But Richard was idle and worthlefs, and 
_ they a 
Who knew him would pity poor Mary 
and fay 


That fhe was too good for his wife. 


’Twas in autumn, and ftormy and dark 
was the night, 
And faft were the windows and door ; 
Two guefts fat enjoying the fire that 
burnt bright, 
And fmoking in filence with tranqui] 
~ delight 
They liften’d to hear the wind roar. 
“Tis 








« ’Tis pleafant,” cried one, ‘ feated by 
the fire-fide 
To hear the wind whiftle without.” 
« A fine night for the abbey!” his com- 
rade replied, 
** Methinks « man’s courage would now 
be well tried 
Who fhould wander the ruins about. 
“I+ myfelf, like a fchool-boy, thould 
tremble to hear 
The hoarfe ivy fhake over my head ; 
And could fancy I faw, half perfuaded 
by fear, 
Some ugly old abbot’s white fpirit ap- 
pear, 
For this wind might awaken the 
dead!” 
“ [ll wager a dinner,” the other one 
cried, 
“ That Mary would venture there now.” 
“Then wager and lofe!” with a fneer 
he replied, 
“Vil as fhe’d fancy a ghoft by her 
And faint if the faw a white cow.” 


** Will Mary this charge on her courage 
allow ?” 
His companion exclaim’d with a {mile ; 
“| thall win, for | know the will venture 
there now, 
And earn a new bonnet by bringing a 
bough 
From the elder that grows in the 
aifle.”” 


With fearlefs good humour did Mary 
comply, 
And her way to the abbey the bent ; 
The night it was dark, and the wind it 
was high, 
And as hollowly howling it fwept thro’ 
the fky 
She fhiver’d with cold as the went. 


O’er the path fo well known ftill pro- 
ceeded the maid 
Where the abbey rofe dim on the fight, 
Thro’ the gate-way fhe entered, the felt 
not afraid, 
Yet the ruins were lonely and wild, and 
their thade 
Seem’d to deepen the gloom of the 
night. 
All around her was filent, fave when the 
rude blaft 
Howl'd difmally round the old pile; 
Over weed-cover’d fragments itill fear- 
lefs the pafs’d, 
And arrived in the innermoft ruin at 


laf 
Where the elder-tree grew in the aifle. 
Well pleas’d did the reach it, and quickly 
w near 
And hatftily gather’d the bough; 
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When the found of a voice feem’d to 
rife on her ear— 
She paus’d, and fhe liften’d, all eager to 
hear, 
And her heart panted fearfully now. 


The wind blew, the hoarfe ivy thook 
over her head, 
She liften’d—nought elfe could fhe 
hear— 
The wind ceas’d, her heart funk in “her 
bofom with dread, 
For fhe heard in the ruins diftin@ly the 
tread 
Of footiteps approaching her near. 


Behind a wide column, half breathlefs 
with fear, 
She crept to conceal herfeif there: 
That initant the Moon o’er a dark cloud 
fhone clear, 
And the faw in the Moon-light two ruf- 
fians appear, 
And between them a corpfe did they 
bear. 


Then Mary could feel her heart-blood 
curdled cold! 
Again the rough wind hurried by,— 
It blew off the hat of the one, and behold 
Even clofe to the feet of poor Mary it 
roll’d,— 
She felt, and expected to die. 
‘ Curfe the hat!” he exclaims “ Nay 
come on and firft hide 
The dead body,” his comrade replies. 
She beheld them in fafety pafs on by her 
fide, 
She feizes the hat, fear her courage fup- 
plied, 
And faft thro’ the abbey the flies. 
She ran with wild f{peed, fhe rufh’d in 
at the door, 
She gazed horribly eager around ; 
Then her limbs could fupport their faint 
burthen no more, 
And exhaulted and breathlefs fhe funk 
on the floor 
Unable to utter a found. 


Ere yet her pale lips could the ftory im- 
part, 
For a moment the hat met her view ;— 
Her eyes from that objet convulfively 
ftart, 
For—Oh God what cold horror then 
thrill’d through her heart, 
When the name of her Richard the 
knew! 
Where the old abbey ftands, on the com- 
mon hard by 
His gibbet is now to be feen, 
Not far from the road it engages the eye, 
The traveller beholds it, and thinks 
with a figh 
Of poor Mary the maid of the inn. 
INTELLIGENCE 


































































































































































































































































































































convoy the Barque Adriana, round from 
New York. 

We learn that a fubfcription for the 
purpofe of building a twenty-gun-thip, 
and loaning her to government, has 
been lately opened at Newbury-Port : 
The fum propofed for building her is 
twenty thoufand dollars. Moses Brown, 
Esq. has patriotically fubferibed fifteen 
hundred dollars for this purpofe. 

Treaty with the Oneidas.—The Hon. Mr.. 
Hopkinfon, of Philadelphia, who has 
been appointed by the Prefident, a com- 
miffioner to attend the propofed treaty, 
on the part of the United States, has 
arrived in this city; and with the com- 
mifioners of this ftate, viz. the Hon. 
Judge Benfon, Judge Taylor, and Mr. 

"Hommededieu, fet off this morning 
for the Oneida country, where a treaty 
with the Chiefs and head men of the 
Oneida tribe of Indians is immedi- 
ately to be holden. The principal ebjec 
of this treaty, is to obtain a confirma- 
tion of the purchafe of lands made of 
the faid tribe, during the late feffion of 
the legiflature. [Albany Gazette. 


Appointment —Frederick W illiam Lutze, 
of Stetin, Conful for that port. 

Mint of the United States, May 24th, 
1798.—The public are requefled to be 
on their guard with refpec to a number 
of Counterfeit Dollars of the United 
States, now pafling in this city; they 
are made of block-tin and pewter, and 
if not quite new, may be detected on 
fight. ‘They are well eaft, and there- 
fore the impreffion is exa&; but the 
milling round the edge is nothing like 
the true dollars, amd thereby may be 


‘eafily known. They are about four 


penny-weight too light. 

A Naffau paper, of Apri! roth, men- 
tions that of more than two thoufand 

rfons on that ifland, who had been 
moculated fince the 26th of March, only 
ove has died, and that one a child which 
was previoully indilpoted ; that of about 
ten who took the diforder in the natural 
way, four have died. 

Loss of the Brack sloop of war.—On 
Friday afternoon, the Braak, a Britith 
floop of war, Captain Drew, juift at the 
entrance of Old Kiln Roads, and within 
half a mile of the Light-Houfe, was 
unfortunately upfet, by a fudden fquall, 
and imfiantly funk; Captain Drew, all 
his oflicers (except the boatfwain and 
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INTELLIGENCE. 
Carraw Dale has received orders to 





mates)—about forty of the crew and 
nine Spanifh prifoners were drowned, 
although every affiftance was immedi- 
ately afforded by two pilot boats then in 
fight. The Braak failed from Cork 
with the fleet for this country, but 
parted from them off the W. Ifles in 
a gale of wind—about 30 days fince fell 
in with, and captured a rich Spanith 
fhip, out 80 days from La Plata bound 
to Cadiz, with 200 tons of copper kc. 
on board, and had juft brought her fafe 
into the Delaware when the melancholy 


accident happened. 


On Sunday laft, about 3 o’clock P. 
M. the feat of Robert Shewell, Efq. 
(known by the name of Painfwick) in 
Bucks County, was difcovered to be on 
fire. The family, excepting a few fe- 
males, were at a meeting a mile diftant. 
Notwithftanding the alacrity with which 
the inhabitants of the vicinity affembled, 
and their great exertions to extinguifh 
the flames, all the wood work to the 
ground floor was confumed, and nothing 
but the outer walls and houfehold furni- 
ture was faved. 


At a meeting of the fubfcribers to the 
permanent bridge over Schuylkill, held 
at the State Houfe in this city, on the 
31ft of May, at to o’clock A. M. the 
following gentlemen were elec&ted— 

President—Richard Peters. 
Directors, 
John Perot, John Dunlap, 
Matthew M‘Connell, Samuel Blodget, 
William Sheaff, John Dorfey, 
William Bingham, Nathan Sellers, 
Jofeph Anthony, John Miller, S. C. 
Robert Ralfton, David Evans, jun. 
Treasurer—Richard H. Morris. 
—<==— 
MARRIED, 

At Pine Street Meeting-Houfe, on the 
3eth of May, William Linton, Efq. of 
Newton, Bucks County, to the widow 
Ellicott, of this city. 

On the 24th of May, at Friends’ Meet- 
ing, Haddonfield, New Jerfey, Mr. James 
A. Alexander, of this city, to Mifs 
Hannah Redman, of that place. 

a 
DIED, 

On the 21ft ult. in the 19th year of 
her age, Mifs Sarah Turner, daughter 
of the Rev. Jofeph Turner. 

On May 3cth, Mrs. Eiizabeth Sims, 
wife of Mr. Buckridge Sims, merchant, 
of this city. 
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